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_4 very high quality pair of Hepplewhite shield back elbon 

chairs is shown here. The chair in the centre is one of four of which 

it can safely be assumed are from the hand of the same craftsman 

who made the pair, differing slightly only in the design of the 
shield and detail of the carving, which is of the finest quality, 
the whole making a rare and elegant set. Pair, £235. 

Est. 1823. Four, £165. 
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im our preceding advertisements, we offer a superb specimen of the red anchor 
period which has every attribute of perfection : mint condition, painting 
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CURRENT 


BEAUTY SHY 


VIEW NEAR 
From the Exhibition at Newman's Galleries. 


QUIET month, a sense of summer solstice, a pause 

before the spate of the autumn exhibitions: that is 

August in retrospect. Yet only here and there is a 
gallery definitely closed. More often there is a pleasant 
mixed assemblage of paintings without necessary connec- 
tion ; each work showing in its own rights. It is, indeed, 
an opportunity to look at individual paintings, sometimes in 
strange company, but at times given a sharper definition 
precisely because they are not tied up with some theme, and 
even because they are not one item in a one-man show with a 
score of works in like vein competing. 

There are one or two big mixed exhibitions which have 
become regular features of the summer season in London : 
the second edition of ‘‘Artists of Fame and Promise”’ at the 
Leicester ; the slowly changing Summer Exhibition at the 
Redfern, where newcomers chosen from the more than six 
hundred works catalogued fill the gaps as the first shown are 
happily decimated by sales. Then, at Tooth’s, the show 
“‘Les Impressionistes,’”’ also thinned out by sales, was 
augmented with one of British paintings; notable for a 
group of works by Tristram Hillier, who would now be 
called a *‘Neo-Realist,’”’ but is simply an artist with a highly 
individual style which he has consistently practised since 
long before this latest label was invented in America and 
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BY 
PERSPEX 


COMMENTS 





By GEORGE VINCENT. 
Perspex’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


exported over here. I noticed that his lovely ‘“The Flooded 
Meadows,” which had been conspicuous in the earliest 
version of the Redfern show, had now gone; but they still 
have his ‘‘Landscape after Rain.” 

It may be because I demand craftsmanship and nature in 
a picture that I find Hillier one of the most fascinating of 
contemporary painters. He works with a more than Pre- 
Raphaelite exactness and minuteness of detail, almost 
without atmospheric perspective, so that he is at his most 
convincing when he is presenting the hard brittle light of 
Spain and the colourful glare of Mediterranean beaches. His 
colour is equally non-realistic, with intense blue, but not 
sky-blue, skies, and glaringly white buildings. You could 
count the twigs on his pyramidal trees, the pebbles on his 
multi-coloured beaches, the stones in his walls. Yet it all 
adds up to something which is a vision of nature and a work 
of art. The ‘‘Landscape after Rain,’’ at the Redfern, is 
precisely that; but without any mannerism derived from 
Constable and the Impressionists, whose technique is so 
suited to such a subject. 

At Tooth’s there is also a canvas, ‘“The Church and the 
Farm,” carried out in this manner. It is so clearly stated that 
it ought to become sheer prose, yet there is poetry in it: 
poetry in the modern manner, without sentiment. I think 
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he has not yet found a 
painterly equivalent for 
grass which tends to be- 
come woolly in his hands 
and so out of key with the 
rest of his mannerism. 
He may be at his most 
appealing in the colourful 
style of the earlier ‘‘Ship- 
building at  Peniche,” 
which was painted five 
years ago, but this blue 
and white of recent work 
has its own claim. A 
small ‘‘Study of a Friesian 
Bull’’ shows how precisely 
Hillier can draw. One 
would like to see him at 
work in portraiture: I 
think he might produce 
something important, 
since he seems to be able 
to unite a perfect resem- 
blance of things seen to a 
definite statement in terms 
of art. Sickert and 
Matthew Smith, Stanley Spencer and Geoffrey Tibble are 
all at Tooth’s with characteristic works—two of the Sickert’s 
belonging to the Venetian period of 1902-3 and thereby 
showing him at his best. The ‘St. Mark’s,”’ in particular, is 
very fine. 

Stanley Spencer’s contribution is ‘‘Self Portrait,”” one 
of those large-feeling unidealised portraits which almost 
say too much in their lack of reticence. The three-in-one 
Stanley Spencer includes this rather blatant portraitist 
along with the Pre-Raphaelite landscapist, and the scripture- 
in-decorative-modern-dress artist who strikes the headlines. 
He also has a work at the Redfern Gallery, which I found one 
of the most attractive I have seen by him: the subject, 
‘Apple Trees in Snow,” has been made the basis for a study 
in white upon white of real beauty and of a quietude which 
is so often the thing needful in Spencer’s work. 

This summer exhibition at the Redfern becomes almost 
an anthology of all that is happening in contemporary British 
painting, with a sprinkling of the Continental names of note— 
Mondrian, Guillaumin, L’Oiseau—surprisingly intermingled, 
at the high prices which these can command. Over on the 
young modern side I felt that their recent discovery, Alan 
Reynolds, using the hop poles and village buildings of Kent 
as a starting-point for semi-abstract design, was contributing 
interestingly. His restricted brown, green and silver palette 
keeps his work in a restrained harmony ; and, if he does not 
allow the angularity of his chosen subjects and his personal 
method to run away with him, Reynolds is an artist to 
watch. 

The other summer show which to some extent covers the 
same ground is the two-part exhibition ‘‘Artists of Fame and 
Promise”’ at the Leicester Galleries. The second edition is 
an institution there, and it is always a completely new show. 
There is, too, a tradition at this gallery of the approximate 
method of hanging—an allegro of drawings and water-colours 
in the Entrance Gallery ; the slow movement of near tradi- 
tionalism in the Reynolds Room; a scherzo of modernism 
in the Hogarth Room ; and a rondo which recapitulates the 
whole in the East Room. With my personal predilections in 
art I will admit that I tend to adjust my pace to this sonata 
tempo in my progress round the exhibitions. 

Actually, on this occasion I was held up in that third room 
by two or three of the outstanding pictures which have 
rightly been given the centre of the walls: a Wadsworth 
landscape in his semi-Cubist vein, in which the buildings 
are simplified to a pattern almost abstract; a Masson 
‘“‘Baigneuse au torrent,” in which the light on the swift 
descending curve of the water and the half-hidden limbs of 





THE CHURCH AND THE FARM. By Tristram HILLIER. 
From the Exhibition at Tooth's Galleries. 
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the girl gave a perfect 
harmony of lovely colour 
and radiance. I often 
find Masson too formless 
for my taste, but this pic- 
ture showed him at his 
best. 

One other picture 
which pleased me especi- 
ally in this show was a 
drawing by Keith Vaug- 
han, an illustration for 
Rilke’s Duinese Elegies. 
I felt that here, with his 
subject-matter supplied, 
Vaughan had found some- 
thing to express with rich- 
ness and subtlety, whereas 
all too often his forms 
seem empty and his work 
rather meaningless, as 
though he did not know 
what to say in that idiom 
of simple curvilinear 
figures in blue, green and 
yellow he has created for 
himself. Rainer Maria Rilke’s over-subtle mind may supply 
the motives he appears to lack. 

This problem of what to paint may often exercise the 
modernist artist with the freedom of the universe as his 
birthright. In the old days, when the symbols were nature 
and the end beauty, it must have been a much more simple 
equation. In this connection the presiding aedile at the 
Leicester Galleries told me a delightful story of one of his 
artists who is teaching at an art school situated in one of 
England’s beauty spots and who was congratulating himself 
on having a long summer vacation because he could come 
home and paint where there was something to paint. He 
lived in Kilburn. It can stand as an excellent illustration of 
the modern mood. There was a time, let it be granted, when 
a surfeit of the beautiful demanded a revolt; when Sir 
Lawrence Alma Tadema and Lord Leighton and Sir Edwin 
Poynter were more classical than the Greeks, and Albert Moore 
was filling the world with dreaming maidens in butter- 
muslin. Then it was understandable that the youthful 
Sickert should go to the less reputable bedrooms of Camden 
Town for his models and Charles Holmes should find 
landscapes in the industrial Black Country. They were 
not beauty-shy in the modern manner, however. Their 
search for beauty made them look for it even in what to eyes 
less sensitive looked crude or ugly, as Degas turned from the 
glamour of the ballerinas on the stage to the ungainliness of 
these same girls at rehearsal or in chance ugly postures. 
Moreover, the stricture upon beauty of subject carried with 
it no corresponding revolt against beauty of treatment. The 
importance of good draughtsmanship, colour and brushwork, 
of design and execution, was emphasised as the mind was 
freed to concentrate upon these, rather than be caught in the 
superficial beauty of the thing or the scene presented. 

To-day we are too often presented with subject-matter 
and artist manner alike devoid of the element of beauty of 
which the artists have become strangely afraid. It may be 
that some strictly intellectual idea justifies these works, but 
such intellectual concepts tend to belong to the very private 
world of the artist himself and a purely intellectual idea has 
no more justification in painting and sculpture—those formal 
and visual arts—than the old-fashioned literary idea, now so 
utterly taboo in the best circles of official and highbrow art. 

The bogging down of contemporary art in dull abstrac- 
tion is an inevitable outcome ; and abstraction, except in the 
hands of a rare exponent (and they are rare, indeed), becomes 
two-dimensional and thereby merely decorative. The 
distrust of beauty, of nature, and of good craftsmanship 
have led art into strange places. 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW 


Over against all this one sets the painting of the Old 
Masters and indeed of many whom one might not regard as 
supreme painters ; yet how good they were! I saw recently 
at Newman’s Gallery an East Anglian landscape by 
George Vincent. It was painted in 1827—a date when we 
would relegate to Constable if it came to what he called 
‘natural painting.”’ It was painted in Norfolk in the pure 
English tradition of rustic painting, and as we look at it, 
a century and a quarter later, its freshness is unimpaired. 
The artist was not only a person moved by natural beauty, 
but a technician who knew what pigment, what medium to 
use, a draughtsman who could delineate, a colourist who 
could interpret what his eyes saw of earth and sky and mellow 
light. From all of which were he living to-day he would, 
we must assume, yearn for a holiday in Kilburn or its 
equivalent in order that he might find subjects to paint. But 
George Vincent learned his painting from Old Crome, and 
though he came to London he lived at the then rural Kentish 
Town and, as this picture shows, went back to his native 
Norfolk for his subjects. It is part of the compensation of 
the August rest space that one has leisure from the succession 
of big one-man or other specialised shows to look in the 
galleries which do not stage these to see such an individual 
work as this. 

One other landscape which I found impressive was a 
fine Courbet at the Lefevre, a picture substituted among 
others for works sold from their current exhibition of French 
Masters of the XIXth and XXth centuries. It was Courbet 
at his most characteristic: a composition which defied all 
the rules and yet succeeded, having an overpowering grey 
rock towering up one side, a mass of his weighty greenery 
filling almost all the rest of the picture space. Superficially 


SHAFTS FROM APOLLO'S 


NOTHER of those brisk little controversies upon art 
Axa art criticism which, if they do not throw much 

light upon art, are quite illuminating upon human 
nature. It began with David Sylvester writing on, among 
other things, a recent show of sculpture. Having been 
rather outspoken and even brutal to some horses by Marini 
(‘‘thoroughly repellant in the styleised overemphasis of the 
dramatic imputations of their stance”) and to some works 
by Henry Moore (‘‘Lifeless products of a heavy-handed 
automatism”) he became thrilled and most eulogistic about 
a work by Giacometti, ‘“The Square.” 

‘‘All the tantalizing mystery of a waiting woman, all 
the secret purposefulness of men walking anonymously 
towards and past us, are made visible in these twig-like 
fragments of bronze.” 

There was a good deal more in this vein, and the “‘twig- 
like fragments of bronze’’ were illustrated; which was 
perhaps unfortunate. Personally, I had found the particular 
work innocuous enough but not very exciting ; these pin- 
figures, reminiscent of rainy afternoons in the nursery, or of 
Mr. Lowry’s staffage of his industrial landscapes, had not 
seemed to me to merit bronze casting; at least in this 
period when our British sculptors are officially requested 
not to cast their work in bronze because of scarcity. But 
then Britain won the war, so can hardly expect to share 
freedom from want with the more favoured nations who 
lost it. 

However, all this is beside the point, which appeared 
when Mr. Henry Carr, from his Chelsea studio, had the 
temerity to criticise the critic. ‘‘The high falutin’ nonsense 
by David Sylvester reaches down to a new low,” he wrote ; 
and went on to hope that “‘such nonsense might reach a 
point where it was certifiable’’ but to fear that ‘“‘we can 
only wait for the destruction of this civilisation, a recurrence 
of the Dark Ages, and a rebirth of sturdy intelligence.” 

Whereupon from places as far apart as Aberdeen and 
Maidstone came the outraged cries of Mr. Sylvester’s 
defenders.- Aberdeen ‘‘could have forgiven him anything— 
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I would not have thought the subject picturesque, but 
Courbet, realist that he is, makes it so by the sheer power 
of his painting. His realism was not a turning his back upon 
beauty, but that search for it in rather intractable material. 

One other exhibition which was richly rewarding for a 
succession of fine things: first from the XIXth century 
French Impressionist and their fellows, and in the second 
room from early Flemish and Dutch art, was at Matthiesen’s. 
Courbet again is represented with a masterly landscape, 
Degas with an impressive study, and Sisley with a rich, deep- 
toned flower piece which is rare for him. Among the Flemish 
paintings there is a fascinating Herri met der Bles (the 
subject I judge the destruction of Sodom with one of those 
vast conflagrations he and Bosch painted with such gusto, 
and a calm space of sky to give it contrast). A first-rate 
Jan Steen tavern scene, with the drugged tobacco addicts in 
abandoned ungainly postures, stands out among those 
pictures. These Dutchmen were not afraid of ugly subjects 
in their concern with the whole life around them, but they 
made works of art from them by the sheer excellence of their 
craftsmanship. We are caught by the beauty of draughts- 
manship, colour, chiaroscuro, and that marvellous sense 
of textures which gives almost a tactile quality to Dutch 
painting. 

Not the least difficult aspect of this contemporary 
problem of fundamental direction in painting is the effect 
upon the beginner and the not-yet-arrived. There is, for 
example, an exhibition of the work of a young new-comer, 
Mostyn Bell, at the Leger Gallery, with a great deal of 
promise and a happy sense of gay colour and pattern ; 
Miss Bell is not afraid of the picturesque in her subjects— 
chiefly town views and buildings—and has taken many of 

Continued on page 98 


BOW —Tolerance and Oliver Cromwell 


his blindness, his wrongness, his impatience, rather than 
his refusal to believe that another person’s opinions may be 
passionately honest however different from his own.” 
Maidstone began by wondering whether he realised the 
‘“‘pernicious effects of a letter such as his’ and ended 
rhetorically by begging him ‘‘to consider Cromwell’s plea : 
‘I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, conceive it possible 
that you may be mistaken.’ ”’ 

The resounding Cromwellian oath is especially delightful 
in such a context. I would confess that I had not hitherto 
thought of Cromwell as a conspicuous advocate of tolerance, 
but this may be a prejudice born of an Irish strain in my 
ancestry. Nor does my historical knowledge serve to recall 
the exact occasion when this notable dictum was uttered ; 
whether in connection with the execution of Charles, the 
massacre of the people of Drogheda or of his opponents 
after the victory at Worcester, the dissolution of the Long 
Parliament, the suppression of the Episcopalians, or which- 
ever other of his acts of sympathy with an opposite point 
of view:: I wondered vaguely whether there is any record 
that the person or persons thus admonished uttered a gentle 
“Tu quoque.” 

What happens, anyway, to criticism, political, aesthetic, 
or even of critics, if we are to be crippled from the beginning 
by this hamstringing conception, that we may be mistaken ? 
Even David Sylvester in these circumstances may be mis- 
taken as he damns Signor Marini and Henry Moore, and 
also when he praises Signor Giacometti. Even Sir Kenneth 
Clark may be mistaken when he assures the world that 
Graham Sutherland ‘‘imitates objects with the most literal 
accuracy ; only these objects do not usually exist.’”’ Even 
the gentlemen from Aberdeen and Maidstone, as they 
carefully limit the confines of their forgiveness and become 
so righteously intolerant of the intolerance of Mr. Carr. 

No, I cannot feel that Cromwell will get us anywhere ; 
and certainly the ‘‘twig-like fragments of bronze” of Gia- 
cometti seem hardly important enough to evoke ‘‘the bowels 
of Christ’”’ in their defence. 





EVENTS IN PARIS 


HE retrospective exhibition of the works of Georges 

Rouault, now to be seen at the Museum of Modern Art, 

will continue until October. It is perhaps a shame that 
the curators’ desire to respect the chronological order of the 
works has placed all the early canvases in the vast well-lit 
ground-floor rooms and, consequently, nearly all the best 
ones upstairs. Yet it is perhaps in this way that one can 
best study Rouault, who, like a priest, has gone from the 
fervour and melancholy of youth to the serenity and satisfied 
contentedness of old age. 

Rouault is eighty-one, and the earliest picture in the show 
dates from 1897—gypsies fighting with clubs in a sordid, 
almost grassless clearing near an ugly little factory agglomer- 
ation. It is dusk and the sky is full of factory smoke. It is 
the keynote to all of Rouault’s early work—blue-toned 
pictures of prostitutes, souteneurs, clowns at their gloomiest, 
barristers and judges at their most inhuman and indifferent, 
all scowling at a world overshadowed by some religious 
doom. This is a Catholic world of horror and torment in 
which every face is contorted by fear of God and in which, 
as in the novels of Francois Mauriac and Graham Greene, 
the characters are mean and worthless, at best pitiful. These 
pictures, good as they be, are too violent to be philosophical : 
they are sheer propaganda, and the one piece from this 
“blue period’ which is solely aesthetic, the excellent 
“‘Odalisque” of 1907, stands out as easily the finest creation 
of Rouault’s youth. 

Suddenly there is a violent change. These dull-coloured 
tempera symphonies give way in a flash to bright primary 
colour. The religious feeling is still there, but there is no 
room or need for pity, no time for remorse: the characters 
of the Rouault world—reflecting, one presumes, the artist 
himself—have come to terms with sin. The young semin- 
arist’s brow has cleared and the complacent country curé, 
cracking a bottle of wine or getting through the prayers 
quickly on a winter’s morning, has emerged. Rouault has 
compromised with life. 

No doubt one must be Catholic, or at least Christian, 
to follow and explain this change, but one does not have 
to share Rouault’s religion to be thankful for it. 

His lifelong series of heads, including the justifiably 
famous ‘‘La Sybille de Cumes,” in its strangely suitable 
mediaeval-style frame, and the well-known ‘‘Le Vieux Roi” 
(see illustration) from the Carnegie collection, form the 
intimate side of his work. (They make one wonder, inciden- 
tally, why more painters do not paint their own frames, 
thus enhancing the tones and maintaining the atmosphere 
of a picture.) The ‘‘mural’’ side of his work is constituted 
by vast, almost sculptural church-decoration compositions, 
such as the vivid picture of two clowns helping the clown 
Christ down from the Cross and the smaller but impressive 
‘Christ railli par les soldats,” constructed in difficult reds. 
Art, in these more recent works, has overcome religion and 
one is concerned with no cosmic or religious considerations 
when placed, for instance, before the superbly constructed 
little ‘“Crucifixion” which stands in the last room on the 
ground floor. 

Rouault’s constructive qualities and sense of stylisation 
resemble and often equal those of Cézanne, still (in Paris) 
the most venerated of modern masters. Need simplification 
of detail go further than this ? Is not the sure, uncanny knack 
of Cézanne and Rouault and Bonnard and (in later years) 
Villon for finding a balance between the exigencies of com- 
position and the facts of physical reality the reason why 
abstract art has been so conspicuously dead in France since 
the war, and young painters like Buffet, Lorjou and the 
highly talented Mimaux so successful ? 

The Rouault exhibition includes some excellent enamels, 
as well as tapestries, stained glass and lithographs. Like 
most of the great French contemporaries, Rouault has 
successfully tried his hand at everything. 





ROUAULT 
Le Vieux Roi 





The Cernuschi Museum in the Avenue Velasquez (by 
the Parc Monceau) has an interesting summer exhibition of 
Vth- to VIIIth-century Buddhist art. This is probably of all 
religious arts the most servile and controlled ; all its execu- 
tants were and are priests or semi-priests, and the aim 
was and is purely to portray idealised images of the Buddha 
and the bodhisattvas or to stress the basic fact of Buddhism 
—namely, if one can explain the Sangha in one sentence, 
that all is unity and all illusion. Yet it is at once striking 
to see what an intensely gayer and more serene art Buddhism 
has produced than Christianity. More deeply and mystically 
meditative and more naturally intellectual from birth than 
European masters like Rouault or Bazaine or Matisse or 
Severini, these anonymous Chinese and Japanese artisans 
exhibited at the Cernuschi seem to have rung more success- 
fully the bell of timelessness in their attempt to express the 
world, religiously, through plastic art. 


Paris, stated to be emptier (of Parisians) this summer 
than ever before in history, has very few other shows on. 
The Lurgat exhibition at the Maison de la Pensée Francaise 
is, however, worth a visit. 

If Lurcgat had not discovered tapestry he would have 
been just another fairly competent, dilletantish, symbolistic 
painter. His gouaches—prefaced with text and poems by 
that prince of dilletantes, Jean Cocteau—smell of literary 
salons and mushroom magazines, even, occasionally, of the 
annual Surindépendants show at which one is rendered 
terribly melancholy by so much wasted time and futile 
ambition. But Lurcat’s tapestries are of such an originality, 
force and aesthetic perfection that one is spellbound by so 
much talent—I nearly said genius. 

Like a formidably greater actor who might easily have 
lost his way and become a fourth-rate writer, Lurcat has 
become in this secondary but extremely difficult art perhaps 
the greatest exponent of all time. Hotly renouncing surreal- 
ism—of which only one trait remains: one cannot always 
associate his titles with his tapestries—Lur¢at has allowed 
his extraordinary sense of decoration to triumph over 
everything else. 


The Bibliotheque Nationale has a showing of works by 
Forain, a rare opportunity not to be missed. Forain had the 
misfortune to be born in an age in which he was inevitably 
outshone by the intensely more gifted and original Toulouse- 
Lautrec, and by Degas. But, like the Constantin Guys whom 
Baudelaire so passionately admired, he was able to draw 
better than many greater artists and he stamped all his work, 
despite the dull limitations of his palette, with his petulant 
personality. This exhibition will be continued through 
September. R. W. H. 
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Fig. I. Detail from Fig. IV. “‘Lord Hawke,” engraved 
by J. Hall, and showing the richness of pure line- 
engraving. 


N no department of illustration is the general depreciation 
of standards so obvious as when, to-day, we attempt the 
appreciation and understanding of line-engraving. 
Conversely, no greater reform could be offered by a 

public demand than a real and lively revival of interest in the 
purer forms of intaglio printing: purer inasmuch as the very 
popularity of dry-point and etching has contributed to the 
neglect of the severely graven line—a line which, while 
allowing of less freely expressed art on the part of the 
engraver, was unsurpassed as a means of beautifully precise 
delineation of form. Moreover, a line capable of communi- 
cating visual ideas to the human eye without any of those 
nuances of falsification that abound in even the best of other 
methods of illustration. For wood-engraving, the only 
process of an equal integrity, can never have quite the 
brilliant tone of the line-engraving, a brilliance by no means 
to be depreciated because it is largely due to the mechanics 
of an impression taken under great pressure of ink lying in 
regularly graven lines cleanly cut. 

It is of course to be understood that only rarely in England 
did the line-engraver interpret his own drawing or painting. 
He was the means of making known to a large public the 
original work of his day’s most distinguished artists, or of 
making formal reproductions of great paintings of the past. 
His means were as precisely defined by his craft as are those 
of the ballet dancer, and his vocation as dedicated to the 
unrelieved practice of a most exacting technique.' To this 
fact is largely due the extinction that has overtaken the 
commercial line-engraver before the competition of modern 
photographic processes. His employment had to be planned 
long ahead; his work at its best was virtuous in the quality 
of being unhurried. 

Even so, in acknowledging the mainly interpretative 
position of the line-engraver it would be a crippling error in 
the judgment and collection of his work to treat him, even 
remotely, as a distinterested, if not soulless, go-between. 
His purely factual knowledge of the works of art he studied 
and interpreted must have been exact in the true sense of the 
term. He will, of course, with his public, have been unem- 
barrassed by even the prophetic shade of our now familiar 
monster of Art History. A painting, though bearing a great 
name, was just that to him ; and his scrutiny was of a nature, 
combining the scientific and aesthetic, difficult for our more 
documented age to comprehend in all its visual and intellec- 
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tual complexity. With so much else in the once acute use of 
the sophisticated senses we have lost the engraver’s eye in 
looking at pictures, and to this, partly, is due the generally 
expressed dissatisfaction with art criticism to-day. It is 
visually devitalised and so as sensuously unreal as it is 
intellectually strained. 

The engraver, approaching a subject, was receptive to 
all its essential features exactly as far as the original artist 
had found a unity of self-expression. Where such satisfaction 
was withheld, there, in your greatest craftsmen of the graver, 
you sometimes find at second-hand a satisfaction not present 
in the original work itself. On the other hand, it is remarkable 
how rarely the engraver of distinction distorts, let alone 
ignores, a painter’s realisations. In this respect it is proper 
to quote here the instruction the wood-engraver Joseph 
Swain gave to his pupils and workmen—‘‘to search the 
drawing for the motive of the artist and work up to that.” 
Such was the spirit of a remarkable body of craftsmen whose 
work to-day is witness to a comparatively recent standard of 
reproduction the passing of which can never be sufficiently 
regretted. 

Except for William Blake, whose illustrations to ‘‘Job” 
are eminent as works of art, we have no great original line 
engravers to stand in the company of Mantegna, Diirer and 
Lucas van Leyden; but the art was born of goldsmith 
practice and was bound to carry with it the tendency, inherent 
in all craft, for the initially creative to be submerged in the 
interpretative function. 

Engraving by gouging out an expressive, protracted line 
with some suitable hard cutting instrument, irrespective of 
scale or material, is at least as old a craft as the known 
examples of pre-historic cave art. But line-engraving upon a 
metal plate, preferably copper because of its sensitive reaction 
to the graver, or burin—a small steel rod sharpened to a 
point in an oblique section and set in a boxwood handle 
shaped like a half mushroom to fit the palm of the engraver’s 
hand—is a comparatively recent practice, insomuch that an 
impression upon paper taken from the finished engraving 
was the end in view. The earliest dated examples known are 
German, of 1446, but about the same time an Italian gold- 
smith, Maso Finiguerra, became the first named exponent of 
the art. Finiguerra (1426-64) was a worker in niello, the 
craft of engraving small plates of silver or gold with a design, 
afterwards filled in with a black composition of lead, silver, 
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CHACE 


Fig. II. ‘‘The Chace of the Fox.” Anonymous engraving, undated, 
after J. Seymour (1702-52). 


Lent by Fores, Ltd. 


copper and sulphur, which was then melted under heat and 
so fused into the engraved lines. The precious metal plate 
was then burnished so that the design appeared in black 
against a brilliantly polished gold or silver ground. These 
works were produced for their own sake, and impressions 
taken on paper by the goldsmith in progress of work were 
purely for record purposes. So also were plaster casts taken 
before the final filling of the lines of engraving by the black 
composition. But obviously the idea of taking a series of 
permanent impressions from a plate not filled by niello, 
and engraved in a base metal on a larger scale than gold or 
silver would economically allow, was bound to occur to 
some artist whose imagination and free skill could carry him 
beyond the confines of the goldsmith’s craft. 

Maso Finiguerra was such a man in Italy, although later 
evidence may prove that others preceded him. In any case, 
this development of one craft from another spread rapidly 
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Fig. III. “A View of the Lake from the Garden of Sir Francis 
Dashwood.”’ Engraved by W. Wollett after W. Hannan. 
Lent by Frank T. Sabin. 


in application, it being found, of course, that prints taken upon 
paper pressed with force into the ink-laden lines of an en- 
graved metal had much greater brilliance and complexity of 
effect than those taken from a woodcut or wood-engraving. 

Technically, the pure virile strength of the wood- and 
metal-engraver’s line is due to the nature of the use of his 
instrument of cutting—-the burin. This he pushes forward, 
furrowing the waste matter of his surface before him and 
incidentally being compelled to design and draw his forms 
by the most logical means. This latter characteristic of the 
medium is the reason why even an interpretative work may 
have qualities absent in the original painting. In all other 
forms of drawing, including those of dry-point and etching, 
the needle, pencil, pen and brush are drawn towards the 
artist with a swift control on the whole more flexible and 
freely expressive than exactly disciplined. 

The line-engravers soon found the means to a remark- 
ably full orchestration of effect within the rigid limitations 
of their technique: the Italians, as to be expected, finding 
their expression by linear means, the Germans by the less 
beautiful but more powerful method of modelling their 
forms by the swell and decline of curved cutting. Two 
schools of Italian technique had arisen, surnamed the 
Fine and the Broad—the first, still closely wedded to its 
origins in the fine engraving of metals; the latter, as its 
name suggests, developing a more robust, open style and, 
as such, ripe to meet and unite with the German manner. 

Under the impetus of such strong individualists as 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, Mantegna and Diirer, what might have 
been the invention of a pleasant but mundane minor craft 
became an adventure in art, soon alive with men of technical 
enterprise well aware of their controls, but, as the plates of 
the XVIth century prove, already capable of a sufficient 
range of technical effects. In the following three hundred 
years of active history the line-engraver could only actually 
advance his technique as a tour de force, and it is at least to be 
questioned whether the early masters would have found any 
advantage in later facilities. Specialised criticism from such 
masters of taste and great patrons of the line-engraver as 
were Raphael and Rubens agreed in the encouragement of 
their engravers to be content with the strict limitations of 
the medium. Indeed, an authority has written of Marcan- 
tonio Raimondi (c. 1480-1530) ‘‘Raphael himself evidently 
considered engraving a distinct art, for he never once set 
Marcantonio to work from a picture, but always (much more 
judiciously) gave him drawings, which the engraver might 
interpret without going outside his own art ; consequently 
Marcantonio’s works are always genuine engravings, and 


Fig. IV. The Right Honourable Edward Lord Hawke. Engraved 
by J. Hall after Francis Cotes, R.A. Lent by Thos. Agnew & Sons, Ltd. 











LINE ENGRAVING 


Fig. V. “Portraits 
of Their Majesty’s 
and ithe Royal 
Family at the Royal 
Academy.”’ En- 
graved by P. Mar- 
tini after P. Rom- 
berg. 
Lent by Thos. 
Agnew & Sons, Ltd. 


are never pictorial. Marcantonio was an engraver of 
remarkable power. In him the real, pure art of line-engraving 
reached its maturity.” Again, of Rubens, a century later, 
“it was one of the anxieties of Rubens so to direct his 
engravers that the result might be a fine plate independently 
of what he had painted. To this end he helped his engravers 
by drawings, in which he sometimes indicated what he 
thought the best direction for the lines.”’* 

Rubens’ influence was momentous as, in spite of his 
conservative taste as a judge, his adventurous spirit in his 
own art undoubtedly caused him to encourage technical 
experiments in line-engraving that were the beginnings of 
deleterious methods. He definitely favoured the German 
practice of modelled forms at a cost to the strong rhythm 
given by the hitherto prevailing linear manner of the 
Italians. Secondly, his love and mastery in painting of 
broad effects led him to encourage his engravers to sacrifice 
the hitherto intrinsic finishing in detail of every part of the 
plate. Especially as a result of this latter innovation a seduc- 
tive but dangerous system of chiaroscuro was evolved in the 
interest of a harmony essentially out of keeping with the 
pure, unsullied, visual impact of classic line-engraving. 

The development of line-engraving in England was, 
characteristically, a late one, as, equally so, it was a foreign 
importation, bringing with it many of the ingredients of the 
mixture of Italian and Northern European styles already 
mentioned. Thomas Geminus worked at the court of Henry 
VIII and, with other North European settlers, influenced 
the beginnings of a native school of line-engravers almost 
exactly one hundred years after the first expansion of the art 
in Italy. Progress was slow and sometimes anonymous, while 
such famous Continental names as Lucas Vorsterman, Robert 
Nanteuil and Gérard Audran perfected the complicated 
technique now increasingly in favour. The most influen- 
tial English engravers were not satisfied to stay at home 
under the tuition of even the soundest, but secondary, 
foreign settlers. William Faithorn (1616-91), whose Art 
of Graving and Etching was published in 1662, studied in 
Paris, under Robert Nanteuil, as also did Sir Robert Strange 
(1721-92) under Philippe Lebas, and later in Italy. These 
were the men who really founded in England an established 
school of-engravers of great charm and dignity. 

It is not difficult to recognise the two sources, the one of 
a certain broad, clumsy charm at the service of our lesser 
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and unadventurous men, and the other graced by much of 
the most accomplished technique of France and Italy, with 
« certain added reticence of manner peculiar to the English 
temperament. 

An example of what might be called the ‘‘rustic’”’ style is 
an amusing set of engravings from Seymour’s fox-hunting 
scenes. Many sets of this popular series were engraved by 
different methods in the middle of the XVIIIth century of 
which ‘‘The Chace of the Fox,” here illustrated (Fig. II), 
was one of an anonymous set. The plates bear no date, and 
little is known of Carington Bowles, the publisher, except 
for the address of his ‘‘Map and Print Warehouse, Number 
69 in St. Paul’s Church Yard, London.” Technically, the 
plates have a spacious, open quality of simple, if monotonous, 
engraving which suits the archaic figure and landscape 
drawing of the subject. It should be noted by collectors that 
innumerable changes in detail exist in the different engraved 
editions of these sporting scenes. 

Of the other and sophisticated manner, which indeed 
we might almost call the ‘‘French” style, for its first English 
exponents were closely influenced by Claude, a perfect 
example exists in William Wollett’s engraving from W. 
Hannan’s painting of ‘‘A View of the Lake &c taken from 
the Center Walk in the Garden of Sir Francis Dashwood 
Bart at West Wycomb in the County of Bucks” (Fig. III). 
This is a gracious example of uncomplicated line-engraving 
by a man who applied his finished skill from the Continent 
to the Englishman’s especial love for landscape. 

John Hall is representative of this same high proficiency 
dedicated to the engraving of portraits and historical paint- 
ings. He was trained by Ravenet, and in his own right as an 
artist was a fine draughtsman. His Lord Hawke, after the 
painting by Francis Cotes, R.A., and here reproduced 
(Fig. IV), is a demonstration piece for a plate of quite small 
size, and shows great variety and flexibility in the use of the 
graver ; though it is possible that dry-point was used in the 
finishing of the wig and in a passage of shadowing on the 
Admiral’s breeches. A detail (Fig. I) from this plate, of the 
sword arm with its sea-scape background, is given at the 
head of this article to demonstrate clean though complicated 
use of the graver. On the death of William Wollett, Hall, 
who worked for the famous publisher John Boydell, was 
appointed engraver to George III and presented the king 
with his plate ‘“The Battle of the Boyne.” 
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Fig. VI. ‘“‘Mercury and Hersé.” Engraved by J. Cousen after 


J. W. Turner. 
Lent by Thos. Agnew & Sons, Ltd. 


With the growing popularity in England of line-engraving 
there came a new influx of foreign talent. Pietro Antonio 
Martini, a Parma-born artist, was a good example of these 
men who, as always, were not without influence upon the 
native school. Martini’s plate of the Royal Family visiting 
the Royal Academy of 1789 (Fig. V), of which the portraits 
were drawn by P. Ramberg, is an extremely competent work, 
clean and brilliant in execution. 

It is with the turn of the century that this austere bril- 
liance of result, so natural to the line-engraver’s medium at 
its best, became increasingly clouded by the demand for 
effects of light and shade unsuitable to the technique, and 
through the use by some engravers of etching and dry-point 
both to force effect and to hurry the normally slow execution 
of the plates. The invention of the steel-faced copper plate 
confirmed this trend by allowing greater speed of work with 
the burin, but at the same time encouraged a shallow and 
less robust line, a deviation described elsewhere as ‘‘the 





“Eton from the Locks.”” Engraved by James Redaway after 
William Evans. 
Lent by Walker’s Galleries, Ltd. 


abandonment of the fine broad sweeping trough cut deep 
into the copper which was characteristic of the earlier engrav- 
ing either simply cut or crossed diagonally so as to form the 
series of ‘lozenges’ typical of engraving at its finest and 
grandest period.””! 

But for sheer magnificence of effect many plates in the 
first half of the century were without parallel, the lights 
delicately chased to an aquatint-like evenness of ground, 
the darks almost as sonorous as those of a mezzotint engraver. 
And therein lies the criticism—the medium became falsely 
over-strained and an object of curiosity rather than of true 
admiration. The most careful scrutiny is sometimes required 
before one can be certain where the graver is solely respon- 
sible or where the artist has depended upon etching before 
finishing with burin and dry-point. 

This last wide range of the line-engraver’s skill can be 
appreciated in our two final illustrations: John Cousen’s 
plate after J. M. W. Turner’s ‘‘Mercury and Hersé” (Fig. 
VI) and James Redaway’s ‘‘Eton from the Locks”’ (Fig. VII) 
engraved after a drawing by William Evans. Both were 
published before the middle of the XIXth century, the 
latter in 1848, on the edge of that momentous period when 
the great days of the aquatint had also gone and lithography 
was coarsening as the demands and mechanical means of 
commercialism had overwhelmed the craftsman as the chief 
producer of the necessities of civilisation. 


rhe engravings of an important plate may absorb the engraver’s life over many 

years. J. H. Robinson is quoted as having taken twelve years over his famous “‘Napoleon 
and the Pope 

* Harold Hartley in his /ntroduction to the Exhibition of Book Illustration 
Tate Gallery, 1923. 

*P. G. Hamerton and M. H. Spielmann: Encyclopaedia Brilannica, 13th edition: 
ul. 16, p. 722 
* Ibid., p. 724. 
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Fig. Il. THe CHACE OF THE Fox. Anonymous engraving, undated. 
After J. Seymour (1702-52). Size 14 = 20 in. 
Messrs. Fores, Ltd., 123, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Fig. III. A View OF. THE LAKE IN THE GARDEN OF SIR FRANCIS 
DasHwoop AT West Wycoms. Engraved by W. Wollett after W. 
Hannan. Published 1757. Size 13 20 in. 

Messrs. Frank T. Sabin, Park House, 24, Rutland Gate, Knightsbridge, 
London, S.W.7. 


Fig. IV. THe RiGHt HONORABLE Epwarp Lorp Hawke. Engraved 

by J. Hall after Francis Cotes, R.A. Published 1793. Size 14} 
10} in. including border. 

Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons, Ltd., 43, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Fig. V. PORTRAITS OF THEIR MAjESTY’S AND THE ROYAL FAMILY 
VIEWING THE EXHIBITION OF THE RoyAL ACADEMY 1789. Engraved 
by P. Martini after P. Romberg. Size 12} » 19} in. 
Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons, Ltd., 43, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Fig. VI. Mercury AND HeErsE. Engraved by J. Cousen after 

J. M. W. Turner. Size 15 18} in. 
Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons, Ltd., 43, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Fig. VII. EToN FROM THE Locks. Engraved by James Redaway 
after the drawing by William Evans. Published 1848. Size 
104 x 7} in. 

Messrs. Walker’s Galleries, Ltd., 118, New Bond Street, Londen, W.1. 
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Fig. I. The Girl in a Swing, c. 1751. 


HE history of porcelain manufacture at Chelsea 

presents many problems to the student, and not the least 

interesting is that of a number of specimens which, 
because of a close similarity of paste and glaze to the group 
(Fig. I) in the Victoria and Albert Museum, have been 
named the Girl in a Swing class. Since this is somewhat 
unwieldy, I propose to refer to the class hereafter by the 
initials, GIAS. 

Since William King drew attention, in 1923, to the fact 
that a number of models of this class obviously formed an 
homogeneous group which could reasonably be placed within 
the Chelsea ambit, discussion as to their true position has 
gone on. 

Dr. MacKenna developed an interesting theory in his 
Chelsea Porcelain: Triangle and Raised Anchor Wares which 
has a high degree of probability. He drew attention to the 
statement made by Simeon Shaw (A History of the Stafford- 
shire Potteries) to the effect that Aaron Simpson went from 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Staffordshire to Chelsea in 1747, along with Thomas Lawton, 
slip-maker ; Samuel Parr, turner ; Richard Meir, fireman ; 
John Astbury, painter; Charles Wedgwood, thrower ; 
Thomas Ward, and several others, to work at the china 
factory, and that they later decided to commence business 
on their own account. The business failed, and was aban- 
doned at a later (unspecified) date, but this must almost 
certainly have been after 1754, since a son of Aaron Simpson 
was christened at St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, in December, 
1754. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this statement must 
depend to some extent on a conjectural reconstruction of 
the history of the Chelsea factory at Lawrence Street, and it 
is quite obvious from the available evidence that there were 
some major alterations in the organisation of this factory 
between 1747 and 1750. 

It would, in the first place, be profitable to look at the 
available analyses of Chelsea porcelain of the period. 
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Fig. II. Bird’on a, branch, the base derived from a silver candlestick 
of the period. “Girl in a Swing” group, c. 1751. Collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund J. Katz. 


Triangle porcelain, generally, proves to contain (per cent): 
silica 70, alumina 1, lead oxide 7.5, lime 14, alkali 6—98.5. 
Whereas the following, raised anchor, period shows: silica 
64.76, alumina 6, lime 25, magnesia trace, phosphoric acid 
0.23, lead oxide 0.55, alkali 4.40—100.94. This is obviously 
very different, the lead oxide present in the second analysis 
being but a small fraction of the whole and probably due to 
the inclusion of glaze in the specimen examined. 

It is generally believed that the adoption of the raised 
anchor type of body occurred in 1750 with the first use of the 
mark, and it has been conjectured that the GIAS class was 
made at Sprimont’s factory from an experimental body. 

For a number of reasons I believe this position to be 
untenable. An analysis of GIAS porcelain made by Herbert 
Eccles showed: silica 63.88, lead oxide 17.73, alumina 3.36, 
lime 12.30, phosphoric acid 0.10, alkali 2.76—100.03. 

The quantity of phosphoric acid present in two of these 
analyses is due to its accidental inclusion in one or other of 
the materials used. 

The high proportion of lead oxide in GIAS porcelain is 
especially noteworthy, and it is permissible to guess that a 
body made in this way would be exceptionally difficult to 
work and hazardous to fire, with a fairly large percentage 
of kiln ‘‘wasters.”” The triangle body would have been much 
more stable, and had the GIAS body been used at Lawrence 
Street the kiln-wastage factor alone would have caused it to 
be speedily discarded. 

In all controversies and discussion of these early wares 
I think it is important to bear in mind that factories had to 
be commercially successful in order to survive. Billingsley 
blinded himself to this fact at Nantgarw and paid the 
penalty of so doing. Therefore, any body which proved to 
be less satisfactory than the one in use would not have 
proceeded beyond the experimental stage, and kiln wastage 
is a hard fact which, even with the primitive costing systems 
then in use, would not have been ignored. 

The firing temperature of the GIAS body, so far as can 
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be judged from the probable reactions of the materials 
contained in the available analyses, would have been 
extremely critical, i.e., the temperature gap between the point 
of desired vitrification and complete melting and collapse 
would have been very small. Obviously the substance is 
much nearer to a glass than, for example, the triangle body, 
and therefore could be expected to behave more in the 
manner of a glass. 

Much greater latitude in this respect would have been 
given by the triangle body, still more by the raised anchor 
body, and greatest of all by the bone-ash body, each of which 
were successively adopted by the Chelsea factory in their 
search for the most practical material. It is therefore highly 
unlikely that the GIAS body would have been used by a 
factory which had safer formulz at its disposal, because this 
would have been a retrograde step. 

There is no indication in the incomplete list of seceding 
workmen to give us cause to think that an arcanist of exper- 
ience was included amongst them. It is therefore likely 
that they annexed the formula for their body from Lawrence 
Street in an incomplete state, and that the high percentage 
of lead oxide was due to the inclusion of a larger quantity of 
crushed flint glass than was used at the parent factory. 

It is quite possible to assign a date to one GIAS produc- 
tion with great accuracy. A well-known group represents 
Britannia mourning the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales 
—an event which took place in 1751. 

Parenthetically, as this death has been referred to as 
melancholy by one authority, it is amusing to recall the 
contemporary reaction as exemplified in the following verse : 


Here lies poor Fred 

Who was alive and is dead. 

Had it been his father 

I would have much rather. 

Had it been his brother, 

Still better than another. 

Had it been his sister, 

Nobody would have missed her. 
Had it been the whole generation 
So much better for the nation. 
But as it is Fred 

Who was alive and is dead 
There is no more to be said. 


From Fred’s viewpoint this, as an epitaph, leaves something 
to be desired, and it is obvious that Britannia’s mourning 
was far from whole-hearted. 

There is evidence that the formula containing lead oxide 
was abandoned at Lawrence Street before the end of the 
triangle period in the form of a typical acanthus coffee-pot 
with the triangle mark underglaze which contains no lead 
whatever, although it answers to all other tests for Chelsea 
porcelain, including that of ultra-violet fluorescence. It 
seems evident, therefore, that we can pre-date the so-called 
raised anchor body to late in the triangle period. This 
abandonment of the lead oxide body prior to 1750 makes it 
all the more unlikely that Sprimont would have experimented 
to the relatively large extent made obvious by surviving 
specimens with a body of the GIAS type. 

It remains to examine the part which a seceding factory 
could have played in the history of porcelain manufacture at 
Chelsea. 

Any such examination, must, to a large extent, be specu- 
lative, but I have elsewhere advanced the suggestion 
that the factory was founded by Sprimont and Gouyn, 
with the assistance of Thomas Briand. who demonstrated a 
porcelain body before the Royal Society in 1743. There is 
good reason to believe that Briand left shortly after the found- 
ing of the Lawrence Street factory, and there can be little 
doubt that the partnership existing between Sprimont and 
Gouyn broke up before 1750. 

The oft-quoted advertisement signed by S. Stables— 
the proprietor of the showrooms in St. James’s Street—may 
refer in part to porcelain made by the seceding workmen, 
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Chelsea, 1745-50. 
in underglaze blue. 
and, if it does, the mention of Gouyn as 
his supplier makes it possible that the 
break-away of the Staffordshire hands was something more 
than a mere secession on the part of a dissatisfied group. 
It may have been a result of the dissolution of the part- 
nership existing between Sprimont and Gouyn. Obviously, 
from the wording of the advertisement, Stables had had 
business relations with Gouyn over a period. 

I quote: ** . my china warehouse is not supply’d 
by any other person than Mr. Charles Gouyn, late proprietor 
and Chief Manager of the Chelsea House, who continues to 
supply me with the most curious Goods of that manu- 
foctuse ...” 

The inference must be that, in the first place, Gouyn 
received as part of his share upon the dissolution some of the 
stock of porcelain already manufactured at Lawrence Street. 
It is possible that there was some arrangement in addition 
whereby Gouyn received a proportion of the new manufac- 
ture in discharge of his interest in the Lawrence Street 
factory. 

Whatever may be the explanation, I think we can accept 
the suggestion that there were two factories operating in 
Chelsea from about 1749 onwards, the larger under the 
guidance of Nicholas Sprimont and the patronage of the 
Duke of Cumberland, the other operated by the seceding 
Chelsea workmen and perhaps supported by Charles Gouyn, 
with showrooms in St. James’s Street, in charge of S. Stables. 

We can at least identify a relatively large number of 
figures and groups from the latter factory, all of which seem 
to have been made around 1751. It remains to identify 
domestic wares which certainly must have been manufac- 
tured, since no factory would confine itself entirely to figures, 
and to try to fix a date for the final closure of the smaller 
factory. 

Naturally, decoration will not be a good guide, since we 
cannot—as yet—identify with certainty ‘‘factory” as opposed 
to ‘‘studio” decoration, and it is always possible that wares 
from both factories were decorated at the same outside studio. 

There are, however, a number of specimens which 
superficially appear to be Chelsea of the late triangle—early 
raised anchor period, which nevertheless show some 
divergences from undoubted Lawrence Street manufacture 
upon close inspection (Fig. VI). Although it has not yet been 
possible to have an example of this kind analysed, they have 
all exhibited a violet reflection under ultra-violet radiation 
which is quite unlike Lawrence Street porcelain of the 
period. 

There is little doubt that a seceding factory would, 





Fig. III. On the left, a bird modelled in the 
form of a taperstick. “‘Girlin a Swing”’ group, 
c. 1751. 

Fig. IV. Base of Fig. III, which shows a mark 
resembling two sides of a triangle. 

Fig. V. On the right, a moulded acanthus 
cream-jug of characteristic form and body. 


Crown and trident mark 
Both collections of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sigmund J. Katz. 


Be 


IN A SWING 





especially in the early days, be inclined to 
copy the work of the parent factory, and 
at a time when a number of factories were striving to have 
their products mistaken for those of Chelsea, it is hardly 
likely that the Staffordshire workmen would have resisted 
the temptation. 

On the other hand, to judge by the style of the surviving 
examples, the factory did not continue beyond about 1755, 
if, indeed, it lasted as long. 

There is a group of wares, most commonly represented 
by plates painted at the Giles studio and bearing a brown 
anchor mark which it is customary to assign to Lawrence 
Street. Most of these are heavy, barely translucent, and 
highly phosphatic, although they are quite unlike anything 
made at Bow. It may be, of course, that they represent 
Lawrence Street production during 1756-58—the period of 
Sprimont’s illness. There is also the possibility that they are 
an experimental type from the seceding factory sold to 
Giles for decoration. The latter suggestion is very 
speculative and there is no evidence to support it. They are, 
however, unlike the normal Lawrence Street production 
of either the red or gold anchor types so far as body is 
concerned. 
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Fig. VI. 
restoration. 


A moulded acanthus teapot, the handle a conjectural 
Possibly “‘Girl in a Swing’’ domestic ware, c. 1751. 
Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund J. Katz. 
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Fig. I. Repoussé work on drum of the Mostyn 
Salt, 1586. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


the form and manner of decorative ornament and 

detail to be found on our wrought plate from the mid- 
XVIth century to the arrival of the Victorian era; and, in 
so doing, to provide students of the subject with an indication 
of the cycle of fashion which prompts each phase, and some 
assistance, it is hoped, in the task of dating change of taste 
as it occurs. 

Pattern and ornament in themselves are not essential 
features of the work of man’s hand created to serve a func- 
tional purpose. In their earliest forms they arise either 
from the emphasis of some constructional element, as, for 
instance, the symmetrical arrangement of rivets or joints, 
or from a desire to hide the obvious points of construction, 
as by masking the junction of two surfaces by some overlaid 
detail binding the parts together and presenting an apparently 
unbroken surface. We shall not, however, be concerned 
with these early examples of man’s desire to impress his 
sense of fitness on his handiwork ; for, by the time at which 
we begin, the goldsmith had long possessed the full range 
of tools and processes which have remained the same with 
little or no improvement down to the present. 

The goldsmith has a number of methods available for 
producing his work and the decoration he may choose to 
apply to it. He may hammer up his vessel from a flat sheet 


T ine intention of these articles is to present a survey of 
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of metal, or he may cast it from a mould; alternately he 
can join sections of sheet metal together by solder and add 
cast mouldings to this for appropriate portions. Similarly 
with decoration he may confine himself to one technique, 
or produce a synthesis of several methods to provide added 
richness of effect. His principal techniques are those of 
engraving designs by the removal of surface metal with a 
sharp tool; chasing by hammering the exposed surface to 
produce a variety of slight relief and surface angles to catch 
and reflect the light ; repoussé work or reverse hammering 
from the underside of the metal, producing considerable 
relief on the upper surface ; and stampings, using moulds 
of brass or steel to compress the surface and leave it in relief 
in a mechanical imitation of chasing or repoussé work. 
Furthermore, he may etch the surface with acids, or add 
separate moulded decoration or flat sheet metal cut to a 
pattern and soldered direct to the unadorned surface, by 
this building up a series of graduated planes to accentuate 
his design. In the choice of method and effect aimed at, 
he was always the child of his time, and normally displayed 
his artistry, not in the creation of individual design of his 
own invention, but in the judicious selection and arrange- 
ment of decorative detail provided for him by those who 
made a practice of supplying published designs reflecting 
the taste and innovations of their day. 
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Fig. II. 


Side of Spicebox, 159%, showing junction of stamped 
ornament. Society of the Middle Temple. 


At the commencement of the reign of Elizabeth I the 
English goldsmith was under the direct sway of the German 
designers, as he had been for some time before, and this 
influence lasted throughout her reign as the strongest that 
has perhaps been witnessed through the three centuries we 
are considering. There were, of course, other streams 
flowing into the development of his ornament, but the 
German (and with it to some extent the Flemish) is the most 
noticeable and characteristic. The designs of such artists as 
Hans Brosamer, Virgil Solis or Georg Wechter, must 
obviously have had wide circulation and approval. Elements 
of all these can be recognised in English work, transmuted 
somewhat by distance and in many cases by a lesser degree 
of skill, for it must be admitted that, on the whole, the 
German goldsmith of the time was capable of greater crisp- 
ness and finish in the rendering of complicated detail than 
was his English rival. 

Use was made in the Elizabethan period of all the 
techniques mentioned above, though examples of the applica- 
tion of flat sheet ornament or etched designs are rare in this 
country at that time. On salts, tankards and the mounts of 
stoneware jugs, the three classes of vessels which have 
survived in the greatest numbers, much use is found of 
“‘all-over”” patterns in relief obtained by repoussé and 
chasing, in which ever recurring motifs are lions’ masks with 
pouted mouths alternating with bunches of formalised 
fruits, usually in a radiating arrangement and framed by 
tightly scrolled cartouches (Fig. I.) These designs are 
bordered and divided horizontally by bands of guilloche, 
ovolos and a design of arrow-heads alternating with petal- 
like semi-ellipses (sometimes loosely called ‘‘egg-and-dart”’ 
pattern). These borders are either raised in repoussé 
relief and chased, or when occurring on the rims of feet and 
covers are more usually stamped. This use of stamped work 
on borders gives proof that the goldsmith was more influenced 
by a desire for the rich effect of the whole than by a real 
pride in fine finish ; for the stampings are often carelessly 
struck and frequent overlapping of the pattern occurs 
(Fig. Il). 

Interspersed with the mask and fruit decoration, 
frequent use is made of “‘strapwork’’—-angular latticework 
based on geometric forms varied with scrolls, normally 
chased to provide a network on a matted ground affording 
a flatter and less obtrusive foundation for the higher 
relief of the repoussé work (Figs. III and IV). This 
strapwork too can on occasions be met with in stamped 
designs. 

A rare form of repoussé work occasionally found on the 
bowls of tazza-cups is a network arrangement of punched 
dots, assumed to be the goldsmith’s interpretation in his 
own medium, of the lacy patterns found in the Venetian 
glass of the period, known as “‘Vitro di Trina.”” An example 
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Fig. III. Chased and matted decoration on Tankard barrel, 1579. 


Goldsmiths’ Company. 





Fig. IV. Strapwork and foliage on section of Bell Salt, 1594. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


of this dated 1572 is at Christ’s College, Cambridge, with a 
later copy of 1609. 

Whereas the general standard of repoussé ornament is 
low, the Elizabethan goldsmith seems to have taken far 
greater pride in his engraving. We are, admittedly, on 
difficult ground here, for the engraver’s art has always 
remained to some extent a separate one, and there seems 
little doubt that many pieces were handed over to artists 
in their own right to decorate, or even possibly acquired as 
plain pieces and engraved slightly later. Whatever the 
connections between smith and engraver at any particular 
period, the fact remains that Elizabethan engraving often 
reaches high standards of accomplishment and individuality. 
Here, as in the hammered decoration, designers influenced 
taste, and it is easy to see, in the favourite use of animal, 
bird and insect motifs, the growing effect of woodcuts in 
books as a source of subject to the engraver which he would 
otherwise have had little opportunity to select. The borders 
of the Montagu plates in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
provide a miniature bestiary in themselves, combined, as 
often, with frameworks of scrolling foliage full of vigorous 
execution (Fig. V). 

From about 1575 to 1590 the engraved work is at its 
most finished and displays great variety of invention. We 
must not forget the type used on the communion cups of the 
day, consisting of one or more horizontal bands of interlacing 
strapwork enclosing ‘‘running” foliage, and constituting, 
apart from the usual stamped borders, the sole decoration 
of these pieces. This engraving is also used on the borders 
of secular cups and rosewater dishes. An excellent example 
of the latter use is the fine dish of 1556 (albeit just pre- 
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Fig. V. Engraved Elephant and Bird from border of one of the 
Montagu plates, 1573. Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Fig. VII. Cast Warrior Finial to Tazza cover, 1584. Goldsmiths’ 


Company. 


Elizabethan) of the Goldsmiths’ Company, where the 
strapwork is used in three interlaced lines and produces a 
suggestion of Saracenic arabesques (Fig. VI). It develops 
into deeper bands of more panel-like form on the neck- 
mounts of stoneware jugs. Here and elsewhere the ‘‘straps’”’ 
may be either plain bands, or enclose ‘‘wriggle-work,’’ or 
zigzag engraving, caused by rocking the tool from side to 
side as it progresses along the surface. Such bands also 
occur on the outer flat surfaces of tankard and ewer handles, 
and as borders to tazza-cups and salts. 

The thumbpieces to the covers of tankards and jugs could 
provide an interesting study on their own and are met with 
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Fig. VI. Engraved strapwork from border of Rosewater Dish, 1556. 


Goldsmiths’ Company. 


in great variety of design. Almost always cast and soldered 
in place, they are decorated with satyrs’ and lions’ masks, 
mermaids with single or double tails, pairs of acorns, cornu- 
copiz, dolphins and other fancies. It is probable that these 
small castings were produced by special craftsmen and sold 
to the goldsmith for assembling at choice on the work in 
hand. 

Although one or two standing salts are known, inspired 
by classical or, at least, Renaissance architecture, such as 
that of 1576 of the Goldsmiths’ Company, with its Ionic 
columns, there is, strangely enough, little of the purely 
classical taste to be met with in the period. The decorative 
items which call it most to mind are the small cast figure 
finials topping salts and cup covers, usually in the guise of a 
Roman warrior with spear and shield, or sometimes a cupid 
(Fig. VII). The other most frequent use to which classicism 
was put is in the repoussé medallion busts met in the centre 
of tazza-cups. In the absence of figures, finials usually 
assume a baluster or vase shape. The former have a 
resemblance to turned wood spindles found in furniture of 
the period, while the vases echo in many cases the stems of 
the cups they surmount, and are usually composed of a 
large fluted member with smaller mouldings above and 
below, sometimes with small applied scroll brackets or 
handles. They are often used as the support to the figure 
finials when these occur, or occasionally are surmounted 
by the cast crest of the original owner of the piece. The 
finials to tankards and stoneware jugs normally consist 
of small balusters perched on fluted or rayed buttons, set in 
turn on a low cylindrical member stamped or chased with 
various patterns, such as band of bars resembling the rungs 
of a ladder, or various versions of ovolos and ‘“‘darts.” 

The handles of tankards are, as almost always at later 
dates, hollow, with a curved inner grip and flat upper 
surface, which is usually engraved with foliage and strap- 
work, and may have as a terminal feature at the lower end 
a small cast and applied cherub or female mask. Greater 
invention is evident in the handles of the more important 
rosewater ewers, which are either of similar construction and 
decoration to the tankard handles, though usually showing 
greater elaboration, or are found in cast forms, as in the 
remarkable example of 1579 of the Duke of Rutland, with 
agate body and handle formed as a Triton with entwined 
double tail, while that of 1596, formerly in the Swaythling 
Collection, is cast as a demi-lion developing into acanthus 
foliage. 

Further examples of cast work occur in the straps which 
enclose the bodies of stoneware jugs, ostrich egg cups, or 
the rare examples of Chinese porcelain or Turkish faience 
mounted with silver. In these the straps normally take the 
form of male or female caryatid figures, sometimes extending 
for the full length of the strap, or at others rising from a 
pedestal-like lower portion. It is not surprising in view of 
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Fig. VIII. Warrior and Steeple Finial to Cup, 1611. 


Carpenters’ 
Company. 

the great respect paid to these examples of exotic art in the 

period in question, to find that the quality of work in the 

mountings is nearly always among the best of its day. 

Towards the end of the XVIth century increasing use of 
marine motifs occurs in the decoration. This is found mainly 
on rosewater dishes and ewers, due we may suppose to their 
function, and on these much use is made of panels of dolphins 
and other fish interspersed with groups of shells, such as the 
pieces at Sidney Sussex College of 1606. On the most 
lavish pieces, like the outstanding ewer and dish of 1617 
belonging to Norwich Corporation, the whole well of the 
dish and body of the ewer are filled with lovely friezes of 
mermaids, tritons and seahorses in a watery carnival. 

Mention of the last pieces has brought us into the reign 
of James 1, and we find, by the time the century has turned, 
that decoration has acquired new motifs that bring the period 
a fresh and characteristic style of its own. Of these perhaps 
the most distinctive, so much so that it has given its name to 
the type of cup which it adorns, is the obelisk or “‘steeple’”’ 
finial, which is found on top of so many standing cups and 
salts in this reign (Fig. VIII). The earliest pieces with 
steeples appear to be about 1599. The steeple itself is 
either cast and pierced with lattice of strapwork or composed 
of flat sheets of metal soldered together, when it is either left 
plain, or engraved with chevron ornament or scalework 
giving the suggestion sometimes of overlapping tiles. I do 
not think that examples occur with stamped decoration, 
though one should be careful not to dogmatise in this, as 
in all statements of what combinations of decoration 
occur. 

The enthusiasm for repoussé work wanes somewhat in 
this reign and far greater use is made of a combination of 
engraving and chasing with many of the outlines of forms 
filled in with matted surfaces, or left plain against a matted 
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Fig. IX. Scallop Shell Ornament on Bow! of Cup, 1599. Goldsmiths’ 
Company. 





Fig. X. Repoussé Floral Motif on Bowl and Cover of Cup, 1611. 
Carpenters’ Company. 
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Fig. XI. Chased Flower Panels on Bowl of Winecup, 1616. 


Armourers’ and Brasiers’ Company. 


ground. The favourite decorative motif is the scallop shell, 
and some have seen in this a veiled compliment to the king, 
in that this shell is the emblem of St. James (Fig. IX). 
The Elizabethan penchant for fruit bunches slowly disap- 
pears and more use is made of large upright flowers, often 
of a pink or carnation type which appear standing stiffly 
round cup bowls between pairs of large leaves springing 
from the base with smaller floral devices filling the space 
between (Fig. X). Acanthus leaves are used in much larger 
sizes also at the base of cups, usually repoussé, but sometimes 
as detached calyxes cut from sheet metal, and are frequently 
chased in a downward position on the high-waisted feet 
which support the cups, which are themselves in conjunction 
with their covers of egg-shaped outline. This type of cup is 
of purely indigenous form and no Continental counterpart 
occurs. German influence remains, however, in the use of 
gourd-shaped cups with tree-trunk stems, and another form 
of cup with tall beaker-shaped bowl. These latter present a 
new form of decoration in panels of landscapes usually full 
of castle-like buildings, while panels of animals, mostly of 
semi-oriental origin, are met with also. The traditional 
plain cups with spreading bowl or one of inverted cone 
form continue to be made, always of excellent proportions, 
decorated with finely engraved scrolling foliage and conven- 
tional flowers closely related to their earlier Elizabethan 
counterparts. 

A new form of small winecup makes its appearance and 
is one of the most delightful innovations of the period. The 
bowls of these, often of hexagonal or octagonal form, are 
chased with panels of detached vertical flowers on matted 
ground, sometimes with acanthus foliage at the base (Fig. 
XI) and are also found with plain upper parts and acanthus 
at the base alternating with large oval gourd-like fruit forms, 
which approximate as closely as anything else to the vegetable 
marrow as we know it (Fig. XII). Others have chasing of 
grape bunches and vines or scrolling patterns of flowers 
recalling the needlework of the period. The stems of such 
cups are usually cast as plain tapering shafts with small 
scroll or winged brackets below the bowl, and the patterns 
on the feet echo that of the bowls. 
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Fig. XII. Acanthus Chasing on Bowl of Winecup, 1616. 


and Albert Museum. 


Victoria 


Mention should be made here of an extremely rare form 
of decoration occurring on only a few known pieces. This 
consists of horizontal bands of fine vine scrolls chased in 
relief on a matted surface. It occurs on a cup and cover of 
1611 in the Victoria and Albert Museum where the vine 
bands alternate with beautifully engraved hunting scenes ; 
on a salt belonging to the Duke of Bedford which has an 
unusual cylindrical stem pierced with scrolling strapwork 
enclosing a glass lining ; and on two other cups at Tong 
Church, Shropshire, and in the collection of the late Sir 
John Noble. These highly individual pieces appear to be 
all by the same maker and share similar vase stems and finials 
enriched with the same vine decoration and fluting. 

Decoration on the early tankards of the reign shows little 
change from the Elizabethan motifs, though occasionally a 
plain one has survived, as at Guildford (1602), and by the 
second decade the trend towards the plain surfaces of 
Charles I has become established. The tazza form of wine- 
cup lingered on for some years after the turn of the century 
and is found with varying decoration, sometimes on tradi- 
tional Elizabethan lines and also with panels of dolphins. 
Pierced work in the reign of Elizabeth I is extremely rare, 
though one or two interesting baskets have survived pierced 
with a scalework pattern. In the next reign a new form of 
decoration appears on circular tazza-form dishes which 
marks a new departure in technique combining pierced and 
repoussé work with a strong suggestion of Portuguese 
influence apparent. These dishes, which probably served 
for fruit, display patterns of bold scrollwork and straps 
interspersed with cherubs’ heads, dolphins and fruits, and 
have scalloped flat borders pierced or engraved with 
ovolos and strapwork derived from the stamped bands of 
earlier days. Their use extended into the next reign and 
forms an interesting side-issue in the main development 
of English silver. 

At intervals throughout the period we have been con- 
sidering one may meet with almost entirely plain pieces of 
plate, relieved only by borders of the usual stamped patterns, 
slight engraving, or very occasionally with moulded borders 
and ribs, such as the rare beaker of 1604 of the Mercers’ or 
the standing salt of 1614 of the Painter Stainers’ Companies. 
But these are exceptions to the prevailing taste of exuberance 
and intricacy of ornament, which held almost unbroken 
sway for some sixty years, until a complete reversal of 
fashion occurred under Charles I, bringing with it an 
emphasis on plainness and severity of form which fore- 
shadowed in a prophetic way the dictates of Puritanism. 


Figures I, IV and V are reproduced by Courtesy of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, the remainder by courtesy of 
the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths from pieces shown 
at the City Plate Exhibition, 1951. 
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Fig. I. A Regency chiffonier-book cabinet with secretaire drawer. 


Phillips of Odiham. 


HE discerning visitor to Winchester can quickly and 

readily turn back the pages of history, for it is a city 

mellowed by great age and steeped in tradition. So 
what finer setting could there possibly be for an exhibition 
of antiques than Winchester’s historic Guildhall ? 

This most logical viewpoint has prompted the principal 
dealers in Hampshire to hold their annual Fair there for the 
third year in succession. 

This third Fair, however, will differ from its predecessors 
in that certain other highly reputable dealers, near-neigh- 
bours from adjacent counties, have been invited to exhibit. 
Their participation will give a better balance and wider scope 
to an exhibition which has already established a high 
reputation for quality and beauty among the trade and the 
public. 

For a variety of well-known causes antiques are becoming 
scarcer, but the Hampshire Antique Dealers and their 
associates have spared no effort in presenting a wide and 
truly representative range of antiques, and visitors to the 
Fair will find much to admire and compel, whatever their 
tastes. 

Here, once again, will be displayed the treasures and 
craftsmanship of earlier days—stretching back one hundred 
and twenty-two years and more. It is probable that furniture 
will preponderate, but silver, clocks, books and ceramics 
will not be overlooked. 

As usual, a committee comprising experts in the many 
different categories of antiques will scrutinise carefully all 
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Fig. II. An attractive pair of ormolu-mounted Regency rosewood 


polescreens. J. W. Blanchard of Winchester. 


pieces for display, thus ensuring the stamp of authenticity 
for every exhibit. 

The Fair, which will be held this year from Tuesday, 
September 16, to Saturday, September 20, will be open 
daily from 11 a.m. until 7 p.m., except on the first day, 
when the opening ceremony will take place at 2 p.m. 

Admission will be by ticket, price 2s. 6d., and all visitors 
will be given an illustrated brochure as a lasting memento 
of one of Hampshire’s big occasions, 

A few of the exhibits on show are illustrated on this 
page. 





Fig. III. An early XVIIIth-century kneehole dressing-table in walnut. 
Judge Jeffreys of Dorchester. 








The Second Northern Antique Dealers Fair 





Fig. I. Hepplewhite writing-desk. Frank Fig. II. XVIIIth-century French chair in Fig. IIJ. A graceful chair of French 
R. Shaftoe, Harrogate. walnut. Thos. Bell, Newcastle. origin. Dunscombe, Helmsley, Yorks. 
HE Northern Antique Dealers’ Fair, whose Second All exhibits must be, as in London, genuine antiques 


Exhibition starts on September 22, will be officially | made prior to 1840, and will be vetted by a committee before 
opened by the Right Honourable the Viscount Gort, they can find place. 


M.C., at 11 o’clock at the Royal Hall, Harrogate, and will A 36-page handbook containing full information about 

last for six days. the Fair is being produced and will contain illustrations of 
Nearly 8,000 persons visited the Royal Hall last year, many of the exhibits. Here are excellent examples made 

and it is hoped, therefore, that the attendance this year will by craftsmen who worked in the XVIIIth century. 

be even greater. Fig. I shows a Hepplewhite writing-desk of unusual 


Fig. IV. A mahogany chest, 
c. 1700. George S. Bolam, 
Harrogate. 
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Fig. V. Mahogany bureau 
bookcase. Quinneys, Ltd., 
Chester. 
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Fig. VI. A mahogany games-table. G. W. Ford & Son, 
Ltd., Sheffield. 
design. It is of mahogany and has two features typical of 


that master of design, namely, the fluted frieze, rarely to be 
found in writing-desks of this type, and the sunk turned 
paterae on the brackets beneath. It is a charming piece 
which deserves the admiration of the discerning expert; 
date approximately 1775. Mr. Frank Shaftoe is the exhibitor. 

Mr. Thomas Bell, of Newcastle, exhibits a French open 
armchair, Fig. II, with a walnut frame and a covering of 
contemporary needlework, which fact is in itself of interest, 
since so many chairs of this date, though with genuine 
frames, have not been able to weather the wear and tear of 
years and have been re-covered. The frame, too, is of great 
interest, showing from where many of our English contem- 
porary chair makers obtained their inspiration. 

Another chair of French origin, Fig. III, exhibited by 
Messrs. Duncombe of Helmsley, Yorks, is graceful and 
beautifully proportioned. 

Mr. George S. Bolam, of 29a Parliament Street, Harro- 
gate, shows a chest on stand, Fig. IV, dated approximately 
1700. It is constructed from heavy, close-grained mahogany, 
which at this time was used mostly in ships and pre-dates 
the mahogany period by quite two decades. The whole 
piece is in wonderful condition and retains the original 
brasses throughout. 

Mr. Walter Needham, of Messrs. Quinneys, 49, Bridge 
St. Row, Chester, offers for exhibition a mahogany bureau 
bookcase, Fig. V, which has in its glazed doors a most 
unusual type of tracery. The book backs shown in the 
illustration are dummies. 

Fig. VI illustrates a mahogany games-table shown by 
Messrs. G. W. Ford & Sons (Newark), Ltd., 290, Glossop 
Road, Sheffield. It has fall ends and sliding centre portion, 
revealing various games-boards. 

Departing from furniture let us turn to wall decoration. 
The study of old prints is of intriguing interest; but how 
many know, and how many think they know? The latter, 
alas, outnumber the former by a large margin. To determine 
the authenticity of a valuable print is an achievement. 
Mr. Ernest G. Barnard, of 1, Crown Place, Harrogate, has 
achieved this and offers for exhibition a beautiful mezzotint, 
‘Children Fishing,” printed in colour, engraved by P. Dawe, 
after the painting by George Morland (Fig. VII). 

Throughout the XVIIth and well into the XVIIIth cen- 
tury in England tapestry weaving had come very much to the 
fore, those produced from Soho, London, being amongst 
some of the best. The House of Perez, 162, Brompton 
Road, London, in conjunction with Messrs. Charles Walker, 
of 32 Parliament Street, Harrogate, exhibits one of these 
Soho productions. 
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Fig. VII. Children Fishing. 


Mezzotint engraved by P. Dawe 
after G. Morland. 


Ernest G. Barnard, Harrogate. 





Fig. VIII. 
James R. Ogden & Sons, Ltd., Harrogate. 


Pair of Queen Anne silver candlesticks. 


Turning from Soho tapestries to the work of silversmiths 
during the reign of Queen Anne, an example is here given, 
Fig. VIII, of a pair of candlesticks exhibited by Messrs. James 
R. Ogden, Ltd., of Harrogate, and which are worthy of the 
connoisseur’s attention. 

Finally, a mention must be made of Harold Hill & 
Sons, Ltd., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who amongst other 
things are exhibiting fine English colour-plate books of 
birds and flowers. STANLEY HOWARD. 





Fig. I. A typical architect’s table, circa 1750-60, showing the reading- 
and writing-table section slid forward. (Jn the possession of Sir Keith 
and Lady Joseph.) 


ARCHITECTS’ TABLES 


RCHITECTS’ tables are sometimes described in 
A XVIIIth-century documents as artists’ tables, or as 

adjustable reading-, writing- and drawing-tables. 
They were known before 1700, but the XVIIIth century 
was their heyday and, judging by survivals, relatively large 
numbers were made, proportionate to the total output of 
high-grade furniture for fashionable homes. 

The types illustrated here were essentially domestic 
furniture, on which much thought and ingenuity was 
lavished by the leading Georgian designers. They made 
them for an age in which the education of a gentleman of 
taste included draughtsmanship and very often a high 
degree of classical architectural knowledge and ability in 
designing, with, by no means rarely, a sound and practical 
knowledge of building construction in addition. Some of the 
great houses of the XVIIIth century were largely designed 
on the architects’ tables of their much-travelled dilettante 
owners, who not only decided the general elevations of their 
new building projects, but who also detailed much of the 
external ornament and sometimes the complete planning 
and decorative interior treatment as well. 

Combination tables of the type described and illustrated 
here all have certain common basic principles. These are: 
that they provide a writing surface additional to their normal 
table top; they possess storage accommodation for drawing 
and geometrical instruments, stationery, etc.; and their 
tops are so arranged that they are adjustable both as to height 
and angle. Mostly these tables were made of mahogany, but 
a few earlier Georgian specimens are of walnut. 

A simple mahogany specimen, which embodies the basic 
principles of the mid-XVIIIth-century Georgian architect's 
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Fig. II. The same table, with the extension slid back and thedrawing- 
table raised at an angle on its ratchets and struts. 


BY JONATHAN LEE 


table, is shown in Figs. Iand II. Fig. I illustrates the exten- 
sion table pulled forward, with the reading- or writing-flap 
adjusted at an angle on its ratchet. This flap, when down, 
slides back for easy access to the fitted drawer or well below. 
In the right-hand side of the drawer can be seen the joint- 
line of a small compartment, which pivots outwards and 
contains ink-wells, pounce, etc. In some patterns this 
compartment is a drawer which slides out to the right. The 
candle trays on the example illustrated are of brass and 
pivoted, but often they are made as wooden slides. It will 
be noticed that the legs, on brass wheels, are formed as 
columns enclosed on the two outer sides by a casing of L 
section. On the back legs, this casing is entirely fixed to the 
inner column, but on the front legs the front-casing forms 
separate legs, made integral with the drawer front, which 
they support firmly when extended. This is the common 
form of construction with architects’ tables of the period 
under review, but in more elaborate examples the frieze 
rails and leg casings are overlaid with blind frets of Gothic 
or Chinese design and sometimes the inner columns are 
more elaborate. 

A design for a ‘‘writing- and reading-table,” as described, 
is shown in Ince and Mayhew’s Universal System (1759- 
1763), and a somewhat similar one is also illustrated in 
Chippendale’s Director, first edition (1754), Pl. XLIX, 
where it is described as ‘‘a writing table, the front feet to 
draw out with a double rising top.” Fig. II shows the 
action of the double-rising top, with its two pairs of struts, 
each engaging in ratchets. 

In J. T. Smith’s Nollekens and his Times, John Cobb, the 
partner of William Vile, is credited with having ‘‘brought 
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Fig. III. A rare kneehole table employing the same principles and 
showing the writing-slide and adjustable top. By courtesy of G. Jetley, 
Bruton Street. 


that very convenient table into fashion that draws out in 
front, with upward and inward rising desks, so healthy for 
those who stand to write or draw.” Vile and Cobb were 
cabinet makers and upholsterers to George III. Vile 
died in 1767 and Cobb in 1778. Cobb probably made 
improvements to the earlier types of tables, which had height 
adjustments by means of a screw. J. T. Smith also records 
that the artist Nathaniel Dance painted Cobb’s portrait in 
exchange for one of these artist’s tables ‘‘with upward and 
inward rising desks,” so it appears that Cobb was noted for 
these ingenious contrivances. Sheraton, in the appendix to 
his Drawing Book, illustrates an ingenious design, dated 
1793, which he claims shows further improvements, in that 
“As it is sometimes necessary to copy from models of 
flower-pots, etc., a small flap is made to draw out of the top, 
which may be raised by a little horse [the ratchet device] to 
suit any direction the top may be in, so that the model or 
flower-pot may stand level.” 

These open-type architects’ tables are neither difficult to 
find nor high in price as yet. Being small and invariably 
well made, they are desirable acquisitions as writing-tables. 
Moreover, seeing that the surface area may be doubled by 
raising the ratchet and arranging the upper flap as a horizon- 
tal surface, such a piece has many uses in a small room, 
including that of an extremely serviceable sideboard where 
space is limited. 

In addition to the open tables, pedestal tables or desks 
were also made occasionally; they possessed the same 
adjustable features as the tables, plus the added advantage of 
extra storage. 

Most rare of all, however, and giving even more accom- 
modation, are a small group of architects’ kneehole tables, 
of which an outstanding specimen, dating from the second 
half of the XVIIIth century, is shown in Figs. III and IV. 
This particular example, which is made of finely figured 
mahogany, with good patination, is designed to stand in the 
middle of aroom. The front view, Fig. III, shows the writing 
section brought forward and the upper of the two hinged 
tops tilted on its ratchet. When the writing-slide is pushed in, 
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Fig. IV. Back view of the same piece of furniture, showing the three 
cupboards, with dummy drawer over. 


the frieze and leg pilasters form a dignified arch to the 
elegantly concave sweep of the central recess. The back view, 
in Fig. IV, with a square kneehole, shows the three cupboards 
which open from this side and with the dummy drawer 
front above. 


Fig. V. Another view of the front, with the adjustable top and writing- 
drawer closed and showing the dignified sweep of the finely veneered 
recess, enclosed by its moulded arch. 











Fig. I. 


An incident in Captain Cook’s third voyage: bringing a seaman ashore for burial. 


By John Webber. 


(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


JOHN WEBBER (1752-1793 


OLIVER WARNER 


B) 

BI-CENTENARY which may reasonably be cele- 
A brated this year is that of the birth of John Webber, 

painter. The details are uncertain, but 1752 is the 
date now usually agreed, the place London. Webber is of 
two-fold interest. He was official artist on the last voyage of 
Captain Cook, and he painted what many consider to be the 
most characteristic portrait of the circumnavigator. 

Webber’s personal history is as follows. His father, 
Abraham, was a Swiss sculptor who, when young, settled in 
this country and altered the spelling of his surname, which 
was originally Weber. He married a girl called Maria Quandt, 
who is said to have been English, but was also, probably, of 
Continental descent. Abraham did not wish a London 
education for his son, and at the age of six John was sent to 
Berne, to be in the care of a maiden aunt. Seven years later 
he was apprenticed to a Swiss artist, J. L. Aberli, who taught 
him the elements of portraiture and landscape. 

Webber as a lad showed such promise that when he was 
sixteen he was helped, financially, by the municipality of 
Berne. This enabled him to study in Paris. For five years 
he worked in the studio of J. G. Wille, an artist of German 
birth. Wille was best known as an engraver, but Webber 
seems to have continued his apprenticeship not only with 
the burin but the brush, and it was, in fact, as a painter that 
he made his name. 

When he was of age, Webber returned to his parents in 
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London, having had an education which must have seemed 
to them protracted. He at once started painting for his 
living, and was still only twenty-four when one of his por- 
traits, hung in the Academy, attracted favourable notice 
from the Swedish botanist, Daniel Solander. 

Solander had been in the train of Sir Joseph Banks on 
Cook’s first voyage. The seaman-explorer was at this time 
in the later stages of preparation for his third and last 
venture into the Pacific, and the question as to whom he 
should take as his draughtsman remained to be settled. On 
the first voyage Parkinson, a botanical artist, had been 
included, and so had Alexander Buchan, who was intended to 
do landscape. But Buchan died at Tahiti of a stomach 
complaint. After that loss it was not until the appointment 
of William Hodges for the second voyage that Cook had had 
an adequate recorder, for anything beyond the hydrographer’s 
chart and the written word, to do justice to some of the most 
interesting discoveries which had ever been given to the 
world. When Webber and Solander met, Hodges was 
busily engaged in working up his sketches for the Admiralty, 
in whose keeping some of his canvases still remain. 

Solander’s suggestion of Webber was approved, and he 
sailed with the rest of the expedition in the summer of 1776. 
The appointment was a signal success. Everyone seems to 
have liked both the artist and his work. As he had a capacity 
for portraiture as well as for landscape, his value was con- 











JOHN WEBBER 


Fig. II. 


View of Cracatoa Island in the China Seas. 





By John Webber. 


(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


siderable, since it was important to record impressions of at 
least the leading types of humanity to be met with in the 
South Seas. (Fig. I.) Possibly he was not so good an 
artist as his predecessor, Hodges, who also portrayed Cook, 
but he was thoroughly adequate, and the fine series of 
coloured prints published by Boydell many years after his 
death show that Webber as an artist in the print had learnt 
well during his years under Wille. He did not master the 
colour processes, but his designs were bold and vivid. 

Webber was present near the scene of Cook’s tragic death 
in February 1779. His immediate sketches of the event 
were engraved by Byrne, Bartolozzi and others, and have 
served as the basis for all the notable reconstructions, even 
perhaps that by Zoffany which now adorns the National 
Maritime Museum at Greenwich. Zoffany, who did the 
event such notable justice, was himself at one time con- 
sidered by Banks for the Pacific journey. 

Webber, after his return to England, was for some time 
engaged in preparing oil paintings for the Admiralty, many 
of which were to serve the engravers for the published 
accounts of the voyage. The rest of Webber’s career—he 
died young and unmarried, in the city of his birth—was 
modestly successful. In due time he was elected a full 
Academician, and he made a name as a landscape painter in 
water-colour, his subjects including both English and 
Continental scenes. It is odd to notice how Webber’s 
South Sea experiences affected even some of his home 
landscapes. There is, for instance, an Indian ink drawing of 
Lavant in Sussex, dated 1792 and now in the British Museum. 
The vegetation has a tropicality which it certainly would not 
have possessed in fact. 

Webber figured with credit in the 
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Exhibition at Burlington House. He showed up creditably 
among the notables of the early Royal Academy whose 
work was on show. To grace the occasion, the Admiralty 
lent three pictures deriving from the voyage with Cook. 
Much the most dramatic was a large canvas described as 
““A Party from H.M.S. Resolution Shooting Sea Horses.” 
The Resolution and her consort the Discovery are seen in the 
distance. The incident itself took place in 1778, and was 
worked up later into a highly finished picture. It was 
publicly shown a century ago at the British Institution, but 
has remained largely unknown ever since, hanging as it does 
within Admiralty precincts. 

In the exhibition were a view of Macao, and one of 
Otaheite, which was a Diploma piece presented, according 
to custom, upon Webber’s election as full R.A.; and there 
was an oil painting of the Island of Cracatoa, in the Soenda 
Strait. The last-named picture was finished in 1784, and 
was shown at the Academy in the year following. Cracatoa 
was evidently a popular subject, for two years later Webber 
made a new water-colour of the island from his notes and 
sketches. This is now at South Kensington. (Fig. II.) 
The Cracatoa pictures have a melancholy interest, since the 
place itself is no more. Almost exactly a hundred years 
after Webber had made his studies, the island was destroyed 
in one of the most severe volcanic disturbances ever known. 

Webber’s impression of Cook is now in the National 
Portrait Gallery. (Fig. III.) It was painted at the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1776. It is a fine rendering of character, 
without the slightest attempt at flattery or grandiloquence. 
Well might the Swiss seaman Zimmermann record, after 
Cook’s death, ‘‘ everyone on the ships was silent and de- 
pressed ; we all felt that we had lost a father.” 
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By John Webber. 


Fig. III. Captain James Cook, R.N.,1728-1779. 


(National Portrait Gallery.) 


Not many other portraits by Webber have survived, 
though there is a self-portrait at Berne. He had a brother, 
Henry, a sculptor of lively attainments, remembered best 
for his bust of Garrick in Westminster Abbey. Neither men 
were great artists, but John was versatile, industrious and 
well trained. He was exactly the sort of painter to do justice 
to such a voyage as Cook’s, in which cool observation was the 
first requirement, and where neither strong imagination nor 
marked individuality were needed. For his particular quali- 
ties we may be grateful, like the engravers of his own day. 
He had done much to ensure that a great voyage was fully 
recorded. His pictures will always command the attention 
which properly belongs to a peak era of exploration, when 
Western man saw new territories and peoples for the very 
first time. 
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Mr. REYNOLDS, a very well-known personage in the Trade, 
died after a short illness at the age of 71 years, having been 
Mr. Bert Crowther’s companion and manager for the past 
40 years. 
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OCTOBER ISSUE 


The series of articles on French Painters will be resumed 
in the October issue. It will be number VI in our series, 
and will be on E. Boudin, written by Eric Newton. 

Also in this issue we shall start a most important series 
of articles on Dutch and Flemish Painters of the XVIIth 
century. It will be written by Horace Shipp, and the first 
of these articles will deal with Landscape Paintings. 
Subsequent articles will deal with Interiors, Flower 
Paintings, and Seascapes. 
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LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


HESTER BATEMAN 


I am baffled where to place my trust: the undermentioned will 
explain why. I bought a piece of Hester Bateman marked silver, 
and I made some enquiries about my buy. I placed the mark at 
1773, but on referring to “Cripps”, I found this book said Hester 
Bateman entered 1774, so apparently a piece marked 1773 was one 
year too soon. The next possible mark was 1793, the date letter 
was some kind of an “S”, but I then found that after 1784 it should 
also have a Sovereign’s head, but it just had not. I then approached 
the Assay Office and I recently got the answer; that one of the 
data upon which I had based my reasoning was wrong. It set out 
that Hester Bateman was entered with them in 1761. This put an 
entirely different complexion on things, and also showed that the 
“Cripps” clock had struck 13. The date letter was 1773, as I first 
thought. I am still baffled, because the clock I had not unfairly been 
relying on had struck 13, and I fear I will treat with suspicion any- 
thing else it strikes. I surmise that serious students will like to know 
that the date given in “Cripps’’ of Hester Bateman’s entrance is 
not 1774 but 1761. I am interested in evidence, but it does appear 
to become clear that you treat with suspicion any sources that 
appear to be suspect. I lean on Mr. Honey for my china answers, 
and I believe he is an authority. I should have thought it would have 
been easy to date silver, but from the authorities I appear to have 
been mistaken. G. V. RowLanp. 


SIR DAVID WILKIE 
C. K. K. (Norwich) 

In your issue of August, 1951, you had a cover plate depicting 
a work of Sir David Wilkie, R.A., also an article on him. 

I have an oil painting called “‘Arrest of the Covenanters” signed 
and dated 1826, and enclose a photograph of it hoping you will 
give me some information as to its merits. 

It is approximately 18 in. x 21 in. and in excellent condition. 


There is no trace of this painting in Cunningham's three volume 
“Life of Wilkie,” and the Director of the National Gallery of Scotland 
regarded it as much more like the work of Sir William Allan and 
recommended that the opinion of Mr. Malcolm Stearns, Jr., of Haddam, 
Connecticut, should be sought, he having the fullest material on 
Wilkie sources. Mr. Stearns writes : 

I am delighted to be able to send my opinion for what it is worth. 
I need not emphasize that my opinion is a personal one, and I may 
well be wrong. The more I learn, the less I seem to know. 

In my opinion, based solely on the photo you so kindly sent me, 
the picture is not by Sir David Wilkie. Neither in the treatment of 
the subject nor the style of painting does the picture resemble 
Wilkie’s work. I have not the knowledge to match Mr. Waterhouse, 
Director of the National Gallery of Scotland, in suggesting who it 
might be by, but the names of Sir William Allan, John Burnet, and 
others of their school might well be called to mind. Alexander 
Fraser and Walter Geikie are two others who worked in the same 
style of genre. 

When the records are consulted, there are two additional, if 
secondary, reasons why the picture is not a Wilkie. If the date 
1826 is correct, Wilkie was travelling for health reasons during that 
entire year, and he painted no pictures of this size or nature during 
that time. Also to my knowledge there is no word or record of this 
picture or subject in any of my Wilkie material. 


CABINET 
J. F. (Southampton). 

The specimen of which you send a photograph has no resemblance 
to a dole cupboard, that is a name used for the cupboards which 
were used to place the bread to be handed out to the needy of a parish 
and as a rule the doors were pierced ornamentally. Your cupboard 
appears to be a representation of a late Victorian cabinet and we 
presume in black oak. 


BEDHEAD 


H. W. P. (Godalming). The 
carved wood bedhead shown in the 
photograph here reproduced is 
evidently Spanish, and dates from 
the first half of the XVIIIth century. 
The baroque character of the crest- 
ing and the turning of the side posts 
are typical of Spanish furniture of 
this period. The aperture in the 
centre was intended to hold an 
upholstered panel, which would have 
been covered in silk. 














LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


MEISSEN GROUPS 





G. G. (Leeds). 
an adult figure surrounded by amorini in allegorical postures and cos- 
times, marked in blue with crossed swords and a letter and number. 


These groups are of Meissen porcelain and were made probably 
between 1750 and 1755, although possibly from slightly earlier models. 
The well-known modeller Johann Friedrich Eberlein made a number 
of groups of this type, but it is not to be taken that these particular 


Enquiry regarding two porcelain groups, each with 


groups are necessarily from his models. The mark, as shown clearly 
in the photograph of the base, depicts the swords enclosing a very 
small angle, a detail which some collectors consider to be an indication 
of later rather than earlier production, again agreeing with a suggested 
date of 1750-55, and having additional confirmation in the form of 
the bases, with their rococo scrolls. Information is sought concerning 
“the fable upon which each group is based.”” Neither of them 
illustrates a fable in the usual meaning of the word; they are in fact 
examples of classical allegories of a type which was popular at almost 
every figure-making factory in Europe at that date. The male group 
shows Mars and the Infant Hercules, the latter with lion-skin cloak 
and head-dress, and the former garbed as a Roman warrior. The 
additional small figures are what used to be called “small attendant 
Geniuses,”’ busy with martial emblems. The second group shows 
Minerva surrounded by similar small figures typifying Wisdom or 
perhaps The Sciences. The whole composition, like its companion, 
is conceived in classical Roman guise. An example of the Mars 
group was in the S. B. Joel collection, and may be seen illustrated 
opposite page 88 of the second volume of the Joel Catalogue. Both 
your groups are fine examples of the Meissen production at that 
period of the factory’s existence. § 


PORCELAIN FIGURE 
E. C. G. (Derby). 

I am sending you a photograph of a figure, I believe to be one of 
the first made at Bow (White). Can you please tell me anything about 
it? It has the type of cavity base one finds on Worcester mugs, it 
has a cross impressed on the back and imprinted, ‘The old folks at 
home,” underneath written in glaze, very faintly, is Frye 1744. The 
work on this figure is very fine, the hands are perfect, and the face has 
all the lines and care of old age, and although it features the “Bow 
nun’s ”’ the work on it is much better than any I have seen. I have 
been told that Frye painted a picture of his parents. 


Your figure is most certainly not Bow of any period, but is of mid- 
nineteenth century date at the earliest. Everything connected with 
it proclaims its late origin, not least of all the meticulous delineation 
of the features. The countersunk base (we assume that is what you 
mean and it is what we would expect in such a figure) is another clinch- 
ing point. Equally so is the title on the back, ‘““The Old Folks at 
Home,” and the inscription Frye 1744 can only be regarded as some- 
one’s idea of a joke, possibly written originally in ink which has left 
its mark on the glaze. Your figure, we are sorry to say, is devoid of 
antiquarian merit or importance. Ss. 


SALE CATALOGUE REQUIRED 
Dear SIR, 

I am writing to ask whether you can assist me in obtaining the 
loan (if published) of the following sale catalogue: Catalogue of the 
“*Stowe’’ Sale by Forster, 1848. 

The Stowe Sale was an outstanding sale of the time. Stowe (nr. 
Hartland, N. Devon) was a residence of the Bath family and I wish to 
trace some of the items sold in 1848. I found this reference to the 
catalogue on p. 166 of Antiques Genuine and Spurious by Litchfield 
and wondered whether it was ever published for general sale. It seemed 
to have been an annotated catalogue. 

Your help will be much appreciated, 

Yours faithfully, 
(Revd.) CHARLES G. MONTGOMERY, 
Lang Field, Bude. 
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JOSEPH KNIBB 
Dear Sir, 

In the May issue of APOLLo the writer of the article on late 
XVIlIIth-century English Clockmakers writes that the date of 
Joseph Knibb’s death is not yet ascertained but it is known that he 
went to live at Hanslope, Bucks, where he made one or two clocks. 

A search of the Register at Hanslope shows that a Joseph Knibb 
was buried at Hanslope on Dec. 14th, 1711, and that on Jan. roth, 
1703, Thomas, son of Joseph Knibb, was buried there. 

Joseph Knibb had a mortgage on Green End Farm, Hanslope, in 
Ne some few years earlier than when he had a workshop in Suffolk 

, Charing Cross, in April 1697. Green End Farm remains in full 
use to this day. 

Iam afraid that there are not any of Knibb’s clocks leftin Hanslope, 
the last one was sold some 70 years ago to a man at Newport Pagnell. 

Yours truly, 


Hartwell. (Mrs.) E. FINNEGAN, 


GEORGE STUBBS 
Dear Sir, 

I am completing a life of the painter Gcorge Stubbs (1724-1806) 
and a catalogue raissonné of his work. I should be grateful for 
information from those owning pictures and drawings by this artist 
who have not already assisted me. 

Yours faithfully, 


86c, Philbeach Gardens, London, S.W.5. Basi TAYLOR. 


HEATH SCENE 


_Dear Sir,—I have in my collection an oil sketch of a heath scene, 
painted on paper and subsequently mounted on canvas. On the 
reverse is the following inscription :— 


Sketch by John Constable, R.A. 
Given by Miss Elizabeth Constable 
to Dr. Charles Williams 
Sept. roth, 1886. 


I will be extremely grateful if any of your readers can help me 
identify the donor and recipient of this sketch. From the appearance 
of the canvas and the stretcher it can be assumed that the paper 
sketch was mounted and framed shortly after the date of the gift 
shown in the inscription. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. H. BincHam. 
74 Shakespeare Street, 
Nottingham. 


LETTER SCALE 


Dear Sir,—Recently I have acquired a set of spring letter scales 
from o to 4 0z. on which is stamped “‘No. 170’’ January 13 1840”, 
“R. W. Winfield, Birmingham’’. The letter tray itself is circular 1}in. 
diameter and the whole scales reminds one of a lighthouse, the base 
having scroll effects which look like a reproduction of waves. The 
scales are of brass. 

Could any of your readers please enlighten me as to whether 
these scales have any antique value ? 

Yours faithfully, 
2, Church St., R. H. GRASSAM. 
Bedworth, Warwickshire. 


PAINTING ATTRIBUTION 


Dear Sir,—I have read with interest the letter in the July issue 
of your magazine from Mr. F. J. Dubiez in connection with the 
painting of Heer Var Monheim and his son Samuel. 

I would agree that there is strong justification in attributing this 
painting to Bartheil Bruyn. I can offer no further points of sub- 
stantiation but would suggest to Mr. Dubriez that if he has not 
already studied the work of Hans Wertinger a little time spent on the 
comparison of his works may well be justified. 

Yours truly, 
Ormeley Lodge, R. A. LEE. 
Ham Common, Surrey. 


[The owner of the painting writes that it is dated 1564 and that 
Hans Wertinger died at Landshul on November 17, 1530. He also 
says that Prof. Friendlander now holds the view that the painting is 
by Bartheil Bruyn the Younger.—EpIToR.] 


CORRECTION 


Dear Sir,—I am very disturbed in the article by Adrian Bury 
to discover myself labelled as ‘‘A. K. Browning, R.A.”’ It is a mis- 
take on somebody’s part. I much regret this error and should 
like the correction made in a future number. Please publish this 
letter. 

Yours truly, 
A. K. BROWNING. 

Benhall Old Vicarage, 

Saxmundham, Suffolk. 
Aug. 1952. 





Furniture and Metalwork 


BY STANLEY HOWARD 





Fig. I. A mahogany breakfast-table. Ivy Spicer, Winchester. 


the new reign a certain solemnity became apparent. 

Our country was at war, the natural consequence being that 
though wars may be won, conquests cost money and therefore our 
Exchequer was definitely impoverished. 

This naturally affected all and sundry, not the least being the arts 
—but from the artist’s point of view there should not be too much 
grumbling, because through economy certain features were evolved 
which helped to establish a style of a simple character known to us 
as ‘Queen Anne” and which lasted through her reign and into that 
of King George I, with the result that articles of furniture produced 
between 1700 and 1730, or thereabouts, were of such a pleasing and 
refined type that they are much sought after to-day generally, therefore 
demanding high prices. 

Such a piece is h2re illustrated, Fig. I, suggesting simplicity of 
style, the last, perhaps, previous to more elaborate furniture which 
followed, heavy and over-embellished with carving and gilding. 

By the time King George I had ascended the throne, 1714, a 
definite style had been established which carried on until the beginning 
of George II's reign. Walnut was giving way to mahogany, a wood 
which had been introduced into this country in 1710. 

This breakfast-table is of mahogany and is unusual, having one 
flap only, shell on the knee, with scroll carving either side, the size 
3 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. when open. 

It is so dainty that one is inclined to wish that more of its type 
had been produced rather than the heavy and ponderous furniture 
then becoming popular. 

Next is a cabinet, Fig. II, of about 1740, made of mahogany, 5 ft. 
wide by 7 ft. high, designed in a similar manner to those by William 
Kent, whose efforts surely should have been devoted to buildings 
rather than their contents, for apparently he could not forget stone 
and brick when designing furniture ; far better had he left the latter 
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Fig. III. A Patong dog grate. Alfred C. Pembery, Ltd., Whitchurch. 
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Fig. II. A mahogany cabinet. Alfred C. Pembery, Ltd., Whitchurch. 


well alone ; the details are of interest but the whole effect is too 
architectural to be pleasing. 

Later in the century a quieter tone was in evidence. This is 
observed in the dog grate, Fig. III, which may be classed as being 
in the style of Robert Adam. It is dated 1771 and is most interesting, 
inasmuch it was made of material unknown to many. It deserves, 
therefore, a copy here given of a description by the owner: “Rare 
Patong Georgian Dog Grate. Patong is an alloy of nickel, copper 
and zinc imported into England in the 18th Century from China. 
It was used in the manufacture of candlesticks, grates and fenders. 
The grates and fenders were usually made by silversmiths. The 
colour is a slightly yellowish silver. It never tarnishes and is im- 
pervious to cold and heat. One was made for a Mrs. Lybbe Powys 
in the year 1771 and cost, in those days, the sum of 100 guineas. 
This grate is 36 in. wide by 23 in. high.” 

Our last illustration, Fig. IV, is of a tankard the style of which 
carries us a stage further, namely, towards the end of King George 
III’s reign, when, generally speaking, art had become more subdued 
during the period of the Adam brothers and Hepplewhite, and later, 
the Regency. This refinement, however, did not always influence 
the silversmith’s art, as is noticeable in this tankard, dated 1815. 


Fig. IV. A sil- 
ver tankard. 
Charles Fox 
(Jewellers), Ltd., 
Bournemouth. 
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WITH ALL FAULTS 


OLLECTORS of snuff-boxes are not required to be 
( takers of snuff, but by some authorities it is held 

indispensable that book-collectors should be able to 
read. A lofty standard of literacy is not insisted upon. You 
may be excused an inability to savour the style of, say, the 
Fabrica de Humani Corporis of Vesalius, but you should not, 
it is suggested, collect Keats if you are allergic to his poetry. 
Though something in palliation of mere collector’s passion 
undoubtedly there should be, an undue literary interest is 
deprecated. In The Anatomy of Bibliomania (1930) Holbrook 
Jackson repeats the story of Locker-Lampson’s complaint 
that a book he had had bound did not open properly. 
‘‘Why, bless me, sir, you’ve been reading it,”” exclaimed the 
binder. 

To the inveterate reader, who is seldom a collector, 
almost anything is readable, even books about book-collect- 
ing. According to the late Charles Everitt, an American 
dealer, ‘‘of all the millions of words that have been written 
about bookselling and rare books, most are damn nonsense.” 
He was deprecating what he called ‘‘gooey writing’”’—the 
kind that condones book-petting, with its excesses, of spine- 
fondling, back-stroking, aroma-inhaling. 

No encouragement to that sort of behaviour is offered in 
Talks on Book-Collecting, edited by P. H. Muir (Cassell, 
12s. 6d.), a handsome new volume, 116 pp., Royal 8vo., 
with 15 half-tone illustrations. Consisting of lectures organ- 
ised by the Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association and 
delivered by experts, it is so seductive that it might easily 
become for some susceptible readers the first book they ever 
““collected.’”’ Mr. Muir himself, who deals with ‘“The Nature 
and Scope of Book-Collecting,”’ and Mr. John Carter, who 
discusses ‘‘Fashions in Book-Collecting,” are especially 
beguiling. Beguiling? Why, they’re convincing. Mr. 
Simon Nowell-Smith is also down to neophyte level in ‘“The 
language of Book-Collecting.”’” He settles Hoti’s business, 
so to speak, giving us the doctrine of cancellandum and 
cancellans. 

The other experts are not perhaps for beginners: they 
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were speaking to aspiring equals. But they wear their learning 
lightly and they can be read with interest and admiration. 
Mr. E. P. Goldschmidt on ‘‘The Period Before Printing,” 
Mr. Howard M. Nixon on “Binding and Binders,’”’ Mr. 
Ernest Weil on ‘‘Milestones of Civilisation,’’ and Mr. Ifan 
Kyrle Fletcher on ‘‘The Theatre for Collectors’—who 
could know more, love better what they know, and more 
enticingly impart it than these authorities ? 

They have no time for the sort of man alluded to in 
Adventures of a Treasure Hunter, by Charles P. Everitt 
(Gollancz, 15s.)—a collector who specialised in books by 
one-eyed writers. Mr. Everitt’s customers are American and 
their interests lie chiefly in Americana, which is not the quarry 
of many on this side of the Atlantic. But if for ordinary 
readers he lacks bibliological interest, on the human side he is 
irresistible. One gets the impression that he is always 
buying something for 75 cents and selling it for 750 dollars, 
always out-smarting someone or being outsmarted. For him 
there is no romance, no charm, in book-hunting and book- 
selling. ‘“The whole thing is really a battle of wits,” he says. 
He at least always had his wits about him. He could pick 
up a bargain in Glasgow. 

I am not myself either a collector or a dealer, though I 
have had my crazes. When very young, for example, I 
thought I would like to possess the complete works of my 
inverted namesakes, George Daniel the XVIIth-century poet 
and George Daniel the XIXth-century collector and miscel- 
laneous writer. But the poet’s work, apart from manu- 
scripts, exists only in Grosart’s edition of 1878, and the other 
man’s writings are tiresomely facetious. 

So it is as an outsider that I suggest (just to make things a 
little more difficult) that the true first editions of modern 
books should be review copies including the publishers’ 
slips. These slips give the very day of publication, which is 
useful to know when the book is otherwise undated. But for 
the slip which tells me it was published on October 24th, 
1944, I should not know the date of Book-Collecting as a 
Hobby, by P. H. Muir. 


ELOQUENCE IN CRITICISM—A Defence py - , coprery 


PROFESSOR in the History of Art has lately 
sounded the alarm against the ‘‘revival of eloquence 
in criticism.’’ Eloquence, a style of heightened 
awareness and personal imagery as the result of “‘high 
emotions”’ in the encounter with a work of art, is profoundly 
suspect to the pundits of established ‘‘standards of rational 


historical criticism.” An alarm of this kind is usually 
couched in terms of ambiguous praise whose apparent 
generosity is apt to enhance the sting. The perfect poise, 
the even rhythm of the writer’s style are thought worthy of 
a place in some anthology of poetic prose. But alas, we must 
not allow ourselves to be ‘‘disturbed by the beauty of the 
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style,” nor by the suggestive power of ‘‘psychological ideas” 
which may prove destructive to the vaunted measurements 
and formulae of the new homo sapiens, the scientific and 
wholly rational distiller of absolute truth in the aesthetic 
realm. He distrusts emotion, and looks down on historical 
vision as the “‘heady message’”’ of uncontrollable creed, “‘a 
recrudescence of ancient lore” arrived at by way of historical 
intuition before the work of art, completely and dangerously 
averse from the infallible methods of the schoolmen. 

Such is the doctrine which we may expect from the 
academic-minded, for whom works of art are primarily a 
raw material for the reading of iconographical contents— 
for close analysis of illustrative matter and of the complex 
web of derivative issues. Only thus can the philological 
meaning in a given context be permanently established, only 
thus will the criticism of art qualify as a university subject, 
whose integrity is no longer tainted by emotion, whose 
pronouncements are no longer exposed to the vagaries of 
personal enthusiasm, the compelling seductiveness of great 
writing or the cultural perceptions of the humanist 
scholar. 

The scientific revolt against the more inspired forms of 
art-criticism as a guide to appreciation is in full swing. Pater 
and Burckhardt are frowned upon on account of their more 
limited range of factual knowledge, though Mr. Berenson, 
in his recent book on Aesthetics and History, finds glowing 
words of appraisal for both. We do not deny the need for 
scientific accuracy and a heightened sense for detection 
where new ground has to be broken by the patient and 
unpretentious scholar; but when the data have been 
assembled and the time has come for a superior synopsis and 
universal representation of the artist’s work, then the scien- 
tist should gladly pass on the task of interpretation to him 
who has the wider artistic sensibilities and the infectious 
eloquence to stir our sluggish selves by his powerful invoca- 
tion of a great master. Surely Pater’s essay on Giorgione, 
though based on only half the knowledge that is now 
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4a) BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


Five years ago The Folio Society was founded 
to produce special editions at a reasonable cost 
by reconciling the best traditions of the past 
with the newest techniques of the machine. 
Its members have each year a wide choice of 
classic books, in individually designed and 
craftsman-made editions, illustrated with en- 
gravings and lithographs by distinguished 
artists. Membership is perforce limited, but a 
few vacancies are available for the coming year. 
If you are interested, ask your bookseller for a 
copy of our illustrated prospectus : in event of 
difficulty write to the Membership Secretary, 


THE FOLIO SOCIETY 
3b Dean’s Yard, London, SW1 
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available to students, has provoked countless readers to a 
passionate and lifelong study of the Giorgionesque, a 
vitalising effect of great writing and aesthetic oratory such 
as no up-to-date treatise, with all the correct ascriptions, 
could ever claim for itself. 

It must therefore be accounted a dangerous and acute 
disservice to the cultivated and art-loving public if the 
appointed leaders of institutional art-teaching were allowed 
to disparage the inspired forms of art-appreciation for which 
there is a great tradition and an obvious demand in this 
country since the days of Pater to those of Roger Fry and 
Sir Kenneth Clark. It is a paragraph in the latter’s book on 
Piero della Francesca—by far the most profound and the 
most unified vision of a single artist in our time and country— 
which has especially roused the opposition of the objectivity 
hunters in modern art-criticism. I can do no better than 
quote the now famous passage in Sir Kenneth’s book, surely 
the most congenial, the most balanced and the most final 
synthesis which has yet been offered in the exposition 
of Piero’s work. ‘‘No painter has shown more clearly 
the common foundations, in Mediterranean culture, of 
Christianity and paganism. His Madonna is the great 
mother, his risen Christ the slain god; his altar is set up 
on the threshing floor, his saints have trodden in the wine- 
press. It is a serious antiquity, without either the frenzies 
of Dionysos or the lighter impulses of the Olympians. Yet 
it is more profoundly antique. This unquestioning sense of 
brotherhood, of dignity, of the returning seasons, and of 
the miraculous, has survived many changes of dogma and 
organisation, and may yet save Western man from the 
consequencies of materialism.” 

Surely, this is a passage not only of great beauty, but of 
mythological intuition, sublimity and inherent truth, repre- 
senting the highest form of aesthetic interpretation, where 
the work of art creates a wholly adequate imagery in the 
language of the beholder, its spiritual equivalent in the 
realm of words. 












ENGLISH TABLEGLASS 


By E. M. ELVILLE 


A comprehensive new book for the experienced 
and would-be collector giving a survey of form, 
style and decoration of English and Irish glass, 
materials, technique and new tests for distinguish- 
ing the genuine from the imitation; 275 pages, 
including 80 pages of half-tone illustrations. 


42s. net 


“‘Scholarly—none interested in glass 
can afford to be without a copy.” 


Apollo 


“*Indispensable to the collector.” Birmingham Post 


“Combines beauty of bookmaking 
with soundness of authority.” 


“Delightful book.” 
‘Learned, easy to read.” 
“Beautifully produced book.” 


**Handsome book, lavishly illus- 
trated.” 


Trish Independent 
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THE MILLENNIUM OF HIERONYMUS 
oo by WILHELM FRANGER. Faber. 
a3 


It is Doctor Franger’s contention that 
the triptych by Bosch, commonly known as 
“The Garden of Earthly Delights,” and now 
renamed by Doctor Franger “‘The Millen- 
nium,” portrays the doctrine of the Adamites, 
that ancient cult which affected a return to the 
innocence of early Eden. The Doctor has 
enrolled many schools and theories in support 
of this belief, including alchemy, Freud, 
psychosomatics, phallic symbolism (a good 
deal of phallic symbolism), apocatastasis, and 
the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis, 
and it has to be admitted that he has presented 
an impressive brief. 

Yet it is difficult not to feel that Bosch, 
were he in any position to read this interpreta- 
tion, might admit to a sensation similar to 
that experienced by a certain well-known 
writer whose work was somewhat inclined to 
introv-rsion and experiment, and who was 
so frequently “interpreted,” “examined” and 
“analysed” that, in astonishment at the 
wealth of his motives and meanings, he 
complained that he was beginning to doubt 
his own reasons for putting pen to paper. 

It is with no wish to decry an undoubted 
work of scholarship that I make this point, 
for Doctor Franger’s study cannot fail to 
interest anyone whose imagination has been 
fired by Bosch’s controversial paintings, and 
although many readers may quarrel with his 
theology and may, perhaps, find it a simple 
matter to dismiss his conclusions, no one could 
fairly aver that he has not served both his 
conscience and his subject with fervour and 
sincerity. 

The same, however, might be said of 
many of to-day’s scientists who, prejudiced 
(as are we all) by their inclinations, can absorb 
themselves with complete single-mindedness 
in the resolution of a problem and the justifica- 
tion of a hypothesis, closing their minds to 








VISION 
AND TECHNIQUE 
IN EUROPEAN 
PAINTING 


BRIAN THOMAS 


A practising painter suggests the 
need for a new attitude of mind 
towards tradition and function in 
art. To exemplify his ideas, he 
gives a brief survey of European 
painting ; and he ends by applying 
the conclusions reached in the 
survey to the predicament of the 
artist to-day. 


“This is a sane and enlightening 
book, and many outraged laymen 


will read with sympathy Mr. 
Thomas’s final chapter on ‘Paint- 
ing in the Twentieth Century.’ It 


is to be hoped that numerous 
artists will do so too, and profit 
by the wisdom that is in it.” 

—NATIONAL & ENGLISH REVIEW. 
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whatever factor might either upset their 
calculations or postulate an irrelevant code or 
ethic. Because of this very natural tendency, 
man’s sporadic desires to achieve the atavistic 
state pertaining in Eden have at times been 
confused and linked with his alleged inclina- 
tions to return to the egg, the sea, and, more 
lately, the womb. 

Indeed, it is so usual for man to become 
the instrument of the theories which were 
originally under his control, that it is difficult 
not to feel that Doctor Franger’s enthusiasms 
have perhaps got the better of him, blinding 
him to the factors that might disprove many 
of his arguments, and colouring his conclusions 
with a degree of academic wishful thinking. 
After all, once one has accepted a certain 
premise, a certain hypothesis, anything can 
be proved by the total believer. The penetra- 
tion of a leaf by a twig, the juxtaposition of a 
teapot and a milk bottle, even the emerging 
daffodil, will all mean one thing; and once 
started along such lines, it is invariably difficult 
to see a good reason to stop. 

To go any way at all with Doctor Franger 
we have to accept his contention that the mood 
prevailing in the Adamite family in the central 
panel of the triptych is ‘‘one in which 
unbounded sensual delight and serene chastity 
hold equal sway.’’ Yet surely only a member 
of one of the most ascetic of monastic orders 
would distinguish ‘‘unbounded sensual de- 
light’’ in the noxious romps and self-conscious 
posturings that comprise this panel. Not only 
is there no evidence that anyone is enjoying his 
sensuality, but the alleged mood of serene 
chastity might pardonably be confused with 
one of sheer boredom rather than of glad self- 
abnegation. 

“Such a display of unashamed nakedness 
and erotic delight,” Doctor Franger continues, 

“seemed utterly unthinkable as the positive 
content of a Christian altar-piece.”’ He is 
here referring to past opinions of the triptych. 
“Without anyone’s having first made sure 
whether the eroticism of this central panel 
was to be understood in a religious sense at all, 
it was given a negative interpretation and was 
regarded as a warning against lust and of the 
punishment consequent upon it. So a painting 
that was thematically new and unique was 
turned into the very reverse of what it is, and 
a magnificent humanistic gesture was thrust 
back into the strait-jacket of an ascetic moral 
theology.” And a little later: “Only such an 
interpretation (as Doctor Franger’s) takes all 
the visual evidence into account. Further, it 
is theologically quite consistent. . . . And so 
we come to the important conclusion that it 
must have been the transfiguration of an 
actual marriage celebration that lay at the root 
of this unique pictorial creation.” 

Undoubtedly there is some sense in all 
this and, as likely as not, a strong element of 
truth. But whether Doctor Franger has 
made such a water-tight case as he imagines 
is another matter. We have to acknowledge 
his premise before we can accept his conclu- 
sions. Even supposing that Bosch was in- 
spired by his knowledge of the Adamites, as 
well he may have been, there are widely 
divergent views on the nature of Adamite 
behaviour and philosophy. Where Augustine 
postulated naked innocence as the keynote 
of their code, Theodoret with equal enthusi- 
asm saw their rituals as being orgiastic and 
licentious in the extreme. Either way, Doctor 
Franger’s arguments for the Adamites’ rites 
being pure, sexless and spiritual appear some- 
what unconvincing if we are to take as proof 
of this contention the Millennium triptych, 
which, of all Bosch’s works, is surely open to 
the most numerous interpretations. Through- 
out his book, the doctor pays singularly little 
attention to the visionary element in so much 
of Bosch’s work. To study, say, the con- 
flagration detail of ‘‘The Temptation of St. 
Anthony” is to become acquainted with an 
aspect of Bosch’s power that might well 
colour our whole approach to his paintings. 

The value of this book, then, is that it 
opens up a number of new lines of thought 
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European Ceramic Art 
Vol. II W. B. HONEY 


‘The Dictionary completes Mr. Honey’s 
great work, of which the first part, the 
sumptuous introductory Survey, appeared 
three years ago. The Dictionary replaces, 
no doubt finally, all other reference books 
in the field, which it covers in its entirety 
for the first time. It will at once become 
familiar equipment in every museum, the 
dealer’s standby, the connoisseur’s imme- 
diate resort.—LAWRENCE GOWING: New 
Statesman. Fully illustrated. 10 gns. 


The Blake Collection of 
W. Graham Robertson 


Edited and introduced by Kerrison Preston 
and described by W. Graham Robertson. 
“Will be valued for its usefulness to Blake 
students and as a memorial to an enthusi- 
astic and discriminating collector. A 
hundred and forty drawings and paintings 
are described and commented upon .. . 
valuable and useful.—STEPHEN BONE: 
Manchester Guardian. Well illustrated. 63s. 


Vermeer LAWRENCE GOWING 


The essay provides an interpretation of 
the artist’s character that is remarkably 
convincing . . . the notes on the pictures 
show subtlety and penetration 
and the photographic reproductions are 
very good.’—STEPHEN Bone: Manchester 
Guardian. With 79 plates. 50s. 


The Reconstructed 
English Carmelite Missal 
MARGARET RICKERT 


A key to the interpretation of the magnifi- 
cent medieval manuscript—the only Eng- 
lish Carmelite Missal of this date—which 
was pieced together from fragments. The 
style is exceptionally fine, and consists of 
English, Dutch and probably Bohemian 
work. 60 pages of plates, 4 in colour. 63s. 


Chinese Art 
LEIGH ASHTON & BASIL GRAY 


A new and revised edition of this star dard 
work, with a new colour frontispiece. 
With 92 plates, etc. 42s. 


The Millennium of 
Hieronymus Bosch 
WILHELM FRANGER 





must be studied by every student of Bosch.’ 
—Studio. ‘There can be question about 
the importance of Dr. Franger’s book.’— 
The Times Literary Supplement. 

With 37 plates, 4 in colour. 42s. 


The Philosophy of 
Modern Art HERBERT READ 


‘Mr. Read is Roger Fry’s greatest successor 
. . . @ very important book.’—PATRICK 
HERON: New Statesman. ‘Thoroughly 
provocative book, with passages of the 
enlightenment and sensibility we expect 
of him.’—Apollo. Fully illustrated. 25s. 
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concerning the meaning of this controversial 
painting, but that we have at last been pre- 
sented with the definitive explanation thereof 
is, I submit, a very moot question. But this 
need not lessen our admiration for a learned 
and conscientious attempt to win a war to end 
wars! 


THE ENGRAVED GLASS OF LAURENCE 
WHISTLER. Cupid Press. 63s. net. 


The ancient art of engraving on glass 
vessels with the diamond was a fashionable 
pastime among Dutch artists between the 
XVIIth and XIXth centuries, especially 
among those cultured in the arts. For ex- 
ample, early in the XVIIth century, Roemer 
Visscher, a wealthy merchant of Amsterdam 
and an eminent poet, formed a literary circle 
at Muiden with his three accomplished 
daughters, Anna, Gertrude and Maria Tessel- 
schade. Vondel, the poet, and Mooft, the 
historian, belonged to the circle, which had 
important results in developing literature and 
the arts in Holland. 

It was the custom among members of the 
circle to exchange chalices and other glass 
vessels suitably decorated and inscribed with 
the diamond point. Many notable Dutch 
engravers followed the Muiden school until 
well into the XIXth century. 

The art has now been revived in this 
country by Laurence Whistler, the poet, in 
much the same manner that prompted the 
Dutch school. Mr. Whistler was a writer 
of verse before he began to work as an en- 
graver on glass, and in 1935 his first attempt 
was to imitate the custom of those Elizabethan 
Englishmen who scratched couplets and 
aphorisms on window-panes. Later he 
adopted blown glass, new and old, as his 
medium, and engraved goblets, bottles and 
decanters with appropriate inscriptions and 
verse of his own composition. 

In the introduction to his book, Mr. 
Whistler describes with becoming modesty 
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how he developed the art, and the many 
difficulties, and indeed, disappointments, he 
had to face. That he has succeeded in master- 
ing a most difficult technique is borne out 
in a striking manner by the 82 photographs 
of his work which illustrate the book. Yet, 
in spite of their undoubted excellence, they 
fail to convey what is perhaps the greatect 





Early XVIIIth century Goblet engraved for the late 
King by Laurence Whistler 


charm of Mr. Whistler’s work, its evanescent 
and gossamery nature, for his delicacy of 
touch make some of the stippling almost 
invisible in certain light. Indeed, in this 
characteristic much of his work is reminiscent 
of the Dutch school. 

Perhaps his most notable effort is a silver- 
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gilt casket with engraved glass panels which 
the Queen Mother, then the Queen, com- 
missioned for the King. The work on this 
casket occupied two years. 

The book is beautifully presented, and is 
limited to s50 copies, each signed by the 


artist. E. M.E. 


MUSICAL BOXES. JoHN CiarkK. The 
Fountain Press. Publication date June 17. 
42s. 


Mr. John Clark has been working on, and 
repairing, delicate musical movements for the 
past forty years, so his book is a study of the 
growth and development of musical move- 
ments rather than Musical Boxes, and covers 
such enormous variations as Musical Snuff 
Boxes, early Barrel Organs, Mechanical Sing- 
ing Birds and other mechanical toys, Musical 
Clocks—from tiny chiming clocks to the 
twenty-feet high automaton clock at Stras- 
bourg—besides the more usual forms of the 
Musical Box as such. 

Although there had been Musical Clocks 
for several hundreds of years before 1770, the 
first musical movements were made by Swiss 
watchmakers at approximately this date. The 
industry developed rapidly, the father often 
handing down to his sons and grandsons his 
enthusiasm, experience and skill; and it is 
from about this period that the various kinds of 
Musical Snuff Boxes date, now unfortunately 
so difficult and costly to buy. Mr. Clark 
describes these fascinating little boxes—some 
of them only two and a half inches high, made 
from tortoiseshell, gold or enamel, with finely 
made musical movements, and perhaps a small 
Mechanical Singing Bird—and the later 
novelty boxes—with unusual and painstaking 
erudition. He has much to say on the evolu- 
tion of the construction of musical movements, 
and gives detailed descriptions of develop- 
ments such as moving and interchangeable 
cylinders, laminated combs, dampers, and the 
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TRANSLATED BY 
.. Day Lewis 


Bound in full calf with gilt top, 


| Standard books on antiques 
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Just Published 


“It is an admirable thing when breadth of treatment 
whets the appetite for closer knowledge, and after read- 


ing this book one becomes conscious of so much.” 


Liverpool Post. With 31 Half-tones. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Lamb, and two-colour title-page, this 
edition, signed by the Translator, will 
be limited to 155 copies, of which 
150 will be for sale. 


2nd Printing. With 33 Half-tones. 9s. 6d. 
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THE KOENIGSMARK 
DRAWINGS 


THIS SUMPTUOUS VOLUME 
will be ready next month, 
as previously announced. 
1,000 only printed, 950 
numbered copies for Eng- 
land and America. Intro- 
duction, together with an 
epitome of the story, by 
Laurence Whistler. It is 
being quickly subscribed, 
but an order given before 
publication — will 
priority. A prospectus is 
available. 105s. 
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STEEN EILER RASMUSSEN 


TOWNS AND BUILDINGS 


“*A book to be read and re-read." —The Studio 
“‘An unusual and fascinating book.” 
John O’London’s Weekly 


“The book is a lovely object to look at and 
to handle; one feels like making a present of 
a copy to all one’s discerning friends.” 

Sir PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


“*No praise can be too high for the presentation 
of the book. Not only is it a beautiful piece of 
printing and binding in the best Danish taste 
but it is illustrated with a care and munificence 
rarely paralleled in works of this kind.” 

JOHN SUMMERSON 


260 illustrations £1 Is 


BLUNDELL’S DIARY AND 
LETTER-BOOK 1702-1728 


Edited by 
MARGARET BLUNDELL 

““No praise could over-estimate the industry 
and skill with which Margaret Blundell has 
edited and arranged her forebear’s ‘diurnals.’ 
. Our interest in the squire and his every- 
day affairs steadily increases throughout the 
book.’ John O’ London’s Weekly 
how very vivid suddenly to behold an 
authentic member of that society going about 
his ordinary business from day to day He is 

more than a type, he is an individual.’ 
The Times 
‘A valuable piece of social history and a very 

the portrait 

The Times Literary Supplement. 


Illustrated £1 
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relative sizes and historical changes in the 
different parts of the instruments. 

It is interesting to note that whereas the 
older and smaller Musical Boxes were usually 
bought for the entertainment and delight of 
the owner, or as presents for children or some 
distinguished guest, and were prized for their 
exquisite workmanship rather than their 
musical ability, the later, and often larger 
Musical Boxes were bought specifically for 
their musical value—people buying them then 
for much the same reason as we buy a radio- 
gram or gramophone today: to listen to 
recorded or “‘potted’’ versons of music that 
could not otherwise be heard again and again 
at the listener’s convenience. Not only were 
some of Mbozart’s harpsichord and harp 








A very fine musical bracket clock by George Graham, 
London 36 in. high over all Dial 24 in. high by 
9 in. wide. Plays twelve tunes. Photograph kindly lent 
by Mr. Charles Thornton 


compositions played by certain Musical 
Boxes, but excerpts from such operas as “The 
Magic Flute,” or Bellini’s Norma. For example, 
the overtures to these two operas were repro- 
duced in their entirety, and were note-perfect 
in every way; and typical of the Victorian 
age, the actual sound or character of the instru- 
ments was retained. Later on, with the rise of 
the new-rich industrial bourgeoisie, tastes 
changed, and in 1880 Musical Boxes were 
being made which played whole programmes 
of music-hall songs. However, with the advent 
of the new disc-playing machines, which were 
still music-playing machines, and then the 
gramophone and the radio, the demand for 
the real Musical Box dwindled, and it has 
become solely a collector’s piece. 

Mr. Clark’s book, though it suffers from a 
certain confusion, and is perhaps overcrowded 
with detail, has many amusing anecdotes, and 
much unusual and unique information. 
Besides giving the names of eminent collectors, 
and where famous specimens may be found, 
it has an appendix giving the makers of 
Musical Boxes and mechanical automata of 
all kinds, an index, a number of well-printed 
clear plates and diagrams, a chapter on the 
maintenance and repair of Musical Boxes, and 
perhaps most important of all, a chapter 
containing cautionary advice to would-be 
collectors. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE 
NOTEBOOKS OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI 


Edited with Commentaries 
by Irma A. RICHTER 

with 72 line drawings in the text 
WORLD’S CLASSICS. 55. net 


Miss’ Richter’s selections from 
Leonardo’s unique work are 
gathered from the great, and now 
rare, limited edition of the Literary 
Works of Leonardo da Vinci, by her 
father (the late Jean-Paul Richter) 
and herself, which the Oxford Press 
published in 1938. The present 
volume departs from normal prac- 
tice in the World’s Classics series, 
for it is copiously illustrated with 
Leonardo’s drawings, which are 
such a remarkable feature of the 
original manuscript. 


BAROQUE BOOK 


ILLUSTRATION 
A Short Survey 


by PHILIP HOFER 


with 149 illustrations. 48s. net 
(for Harvard University Press) 
Mr. Hofer’s book will prove of 
lasting interest to the connoisseur, 
the collector, and anyone interested 
in both the idiosyncracies and the 
beauties of illustration. 


A HISTORY OF 
BOARD GAMES 
Other Than Chess 


by H. J. R. MURRAY 
42s. net 


In this book Mr. Murray, who, in 
his History of Chess (Oxford : 1913. 
Out of print) has already explored 
the history and diffusion of chess, 
describes the remaining board- 
games which are played in different 
parts of the world, and discusses 
their origin. 
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JOHN CARTER 


ABC for 
Book Collectors 


Here, under about 450 alpha- 
betical entries, ranging in length 
from a couple of lines to several 
pages, may be found definition 
and analysis of the technical 
terms of book-collecting and 
bibliography, and also much 
salutary comment on such sub- 
jects as auctions, condition, fac- 
similes and fakes, ‘“‘points,” 
rarity, and the like. Mr. Carter 
writes with wit as well as learn- 
ing; and his ABC is further salted 
with well-distributed prejudices. 
This is an essential reference 
book for every book-collector, 
from aspirant to addict. And it 
will entertain any general reader 
who relishes the niceties of con- 
noisseurship for their own sake. 


L. Cr. 8vo. 15s. net 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 


36 ,SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1! 























‘‘Admirable, profusely 


illustrated account.” 
PUNCH 


The Story of 
WATCHES 


T. P. Camerer Cuss 


Demy 8vo. 160 Illus. 25s. net 
“This is a book which anyone 
can read with pleasure and profit, 
for Mr. Cuss has succeeded in 
making technicalities not merely 
readable but engrossing.” 
(Watchmaker, Jeweller & Silversmith.) 


“There can be little doubt that 
Mr. Camerer Cuss, as head of an 
old established watchmaking firm, 
has a sound knowledge of the 
subject, which he presents in an 
instructive and entertaining man- 
ner.” (Jeweller & Metalworker.) 


From all Booksellers 


Prospectus on request from 


MacGIBBON & KEE 
87 Gower Street, W.C.1 
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OLD ENGLISH BAROMETERS. G. H. 
& E. F. Bert. The Wykeham Press, 
Winchester. 47s. 6d. net. 


This book should prove interesting to a 
large number of people who are eagerly 
seeking information on the fascinating subject 
of barometers, while the 53 illustrations which 
are shown on 36 whole-page plates will be 
appreciated, although an improvement could 
have been effected here by providing more 
enlargements of the dials and other interesting 
parts of these beautiful barometers and omit- 
ting the illustrations of the prints of Tompion, 
Graham and Boyle, whose portraits have been 
reproduced so frequently elsewhere. 

It has been generally realised for some 
long time that a standard book on barometers 
was wanted, and pro- 
bably this prompted 
the authors to attempt 
to satisfy the need. Such 
a work requires much 
experience, a great deal 
of research, and a con- 
siderable amount of 
time devoted to it, as 
well as the ability to 
make the information 
readable. 


Wheel Barometer in 
mahogany case by John 
Whitehurst of Derby. 
Date about 1760. Note 
the unusual reading of 
the dial—the hand point- 
ing to the top of dial 
when barometer is lowest 
instead of to the bottom 
as is usual, but which 
travels round the dial 
clockwise in the usual 
manner as the glass 
rises and not anti- 
clockwise, as stated by 
the authors. 





With this in mind it is much easier to 
criticise this book for what has been omitted 
rather than for what has been written. 

Where, for instance, are the illustrations 
and particulars of those lovely bow-fronted 
mahogany barometers of the 1760's, the 
walking-stick and mountaineer’s barometers 
of the 1800’s, the sympiezometers of the 
1820’s, the banjo barometers with clock (30 
hour or 8-day) and thermometer of the 1830’s, 
as well as the early aneroids ? 

Surely, also, there is a need for an alpha- 
betical list of the names of all the known 
makers of barometers with their period of 
trading—on similar lines to the list of clock- 
makers in Britten’s book—and there should 
be space allotted to the French makers, with 
illustrations of their beautiful productions, 
particularly of the Louis XV period. 

It may well be that the authors have already 
these points in mind and propose to incor- 
porate them in a future edition. 


CHIAROSCURO : Fragments of an Auto- 
biography, by AuGustus JoHN. Cape, 
305. 


_Mr. John has put together a book of well- 
written, often witty, autobiographical notes 
which are unlikely to increase his deservedly 
high reputation as a painter, but may well 
detract from his standing as a person. 

To mention this obverse side of a long and 
varied canvas first, these fragments give the 
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impression that their author is not only a 
man of considerable egotism—that may 
surely be forgiven in the great—but an observer 
whose world-life-class studies have made 
him appreciate little of his subjects other than 
their anatomical and superficial characteristics. 
That they should possess feelings beneath all 
that interesting flesh has apparently not 
occurred to him; or if it has, he seems to 
have cared singularly little. This one-sided 
attitude to life is most noticeable in his com- 
ments on his son Elffin, who died by jumping 
from a cliff, and the apparently nympho- 
maniacal Madame Strindberg, who appears to 
have followed the master with unflagging 
determination to most of the principal cities 
of Europe. Even if one is not troubled oneself 
by the instabilities of more sensitive mortals, 
it would seem .unnecessary_to_record such a 
failing in print. 

For the rest—and fortunately it is the 
bulk of the book—these fragments are enter- 
taining and marred only by their lack of 
sequence and dates. No sooner is the reader 
interested in some escapade or potted 
biography, than the section ends, and the 
next line refers, perhaps, to some adventure 
thirty years before or hence. However, if 
we can accept that defect, of which, it is true, 
we are warned at the outset, there is much to 
enjoy. Contrary tosome people’s expectations, 
Mr. John does not write to the gallery, and 
his bohemianism is for the most part conveyed 
without embroidery. Indeed, he found Wilde 
and other egotists tiring in the demands they 
made on his time and stamina, and he shows a 
healthy sense of balance concerning the genius 
of sensation-mongers. Staying with Frank 
Harris in Nice, he found that “‘Frank had a 
talent for buffoonery and delighted me by his 
clowning. It was our only spiritual link. 
His long-winded discourses on the subject of 
Oscar Wilde, whose life he was writing, bored 
me stiff. When he showed me his manuscript, 
I found the text interlarded with pious 
sentiments and references to our Saviour. I 
asked him what the devil he meant by dragging 
in Jesus Christ on every other page. He 
looked black at this, but did in the end largely 
purge the book of such allusions. . . . On the 
evening of my third day, my relations with 
Frank Harris, always precarious, broke down 
altogether. He was looking his ugliest ; 
neither of us now attempted to conceal our 
mutual antipathy. At dawn next morning I 


arose, gathered my belongings, and silently - 


departed.” 

Space forbids further quotation, but this is 
clearly a whose public is ensured, 
whatever the quality of its style or content. 
Both, let me repeat, are for the most part 
high, and the text is accompanied by twenty- 
six monochrome reproductions of the artist’s 
paintings, and photographs. 

Jon WyNne-TYSON. 


INDIAN PAINTING IN THE PUNJAB 
HILLS, by W. G. ArcHEr. Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 8s. 6d. 


PERSIAN PAINTINGS, by B. W. RoBINson. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 3s. 6d. 


What self-respecting student of European 
painting would be satisfied with “‘Italian, 
XVIth century” as an attribution for a picture ? 
Yet in the realm of Persian and Indian art 
such vague attributions are still current. But 
the recognition of the various schools and 
styles among the gifted but usually anonymous 
artists of Persia and India has made good 
progress during the last few years, and these 
two books contain material which will help 
it along still further. 

In the larger and more important of them, 
Mr. Archer has done an admirable and 
scholarly piece of pioneer work in sorting 
out three more distinct styles from the mass 
of paintings produced in the hill States of the 
Punjab from the later XVIIth century 
onwards. The schools of Kangra and Basohli 
have already been satisfactorily isolated, and 
while establishing in these three essays the 
individual styles of Guler, Jammu, and 








Punch, Mr. Archer gives a clear account of 
their relationship to the two former schools. 
He leads his reader dexterously through the 
maze of confusion and difficulty which con- 
fronts the amateur in this field, and, beginning 
in each case from well-documented examples, 
has built up three closely reasoned structures, 
each enclosing a group of paintings which 
may now be safely accepted as representing 
the particular styles of painting practised in 
those three states. His arguments are well 
illustrated by reproductions, the selection 
and grouping of which help to drive his points 
ome. 

Mr. Archer knows the Indian mind, and it 
we accept, as it seems we must, his interpreta- 
tions of some of these charming pictures, we 
must admit that its preoccupation with sex, 
though less frankly expressed, is just as 
powerfully present in them as in the medieval 
sculptures of Konarak and Khajuraho. The 
colour-schemes themselves, and even simple 
objects like cypress trees and domestic 
utensils, are all pressed into service as symbols, 
and if Freud had been a student of Indian 
painting he would certainly have found in it 
ample and consistent support for his theories. 

Mr. Robinson’s picture-book of Persian 
Paintings is a more modest affair, and designed 
for the general public rather than for the 
specialist. A brief introduction sets out the 
aims, limitations, and peculiarities of the 
Persian artists against their historical back- 
ground, and this is followed by a select 
bibliography and a series of over thirty 
reproductions, none of which has been 
published before. It was a pity that this 
book had not been read by the B.B.C. “‘critics’’ 
before their delivery of judgment on the 
exhibition of Persian paintings at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum; the resemblance to a 
bull in a china-shop might not have been 
quite so striking. Readers will be disappointed 
or relieved, as the case may be, to find Persian 
paintings naively innocent of double entendre. 
To their creators, as to the poets of Persia, a 
cypress-tree merely symbolised a _ graceful 
human form. 


BLUNDELL’S DIARY AND LETTER 
BOOK, 1702-1728. Edited by MARGARET 
BLUNDELL. 271 pp.+vi pl. University of 
Liverpool Press. 20s. 


Nineteen years ago Miss Blundell showed 
that she had mastered the art of writing family 
history in such a way as to be of interest to 
those outside the family circle. For her earlier 
work Cavalier—Letters of William Blundell to 
his friends, she had much more tractable 
material than for the present. None the less 
she has pieced together a most vivid picture of 
the life of a minor squire in the reign of Queen 
Anne. The Blundells have lived since the 
XIIth century at Crosby, seven miles N.W. 
of Liverpool, the suburbs of which now 
encroach upon the estate so well described 


THE GOLDEN COCKEREL PRESS 


The decorated book produced in the traditional “ 


press *’ way has many enthusiastic collectors. 


volumes. 
maintained a noble tradition, 


ene before. 


While departing only in detail from its own characteristic 
style, fresh ways are found of displaying the type to achieve 
Distinguished editors working for the 
Press frequently discover original material of great interest 


new harmonies. 


to readers. A perusal of the Press catalogue will show that 
“ Cockerels * are chosen to appeal to men and women of 
taste. 


A fully illustrated catalogue is now available, and may 
be obtained from your bookseller or the Press at 


1-5 POLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.1 


Of the larger 
presses whose books were keenly collected before the war 
the Golden Cockerel alone continues to publish sumptuous 
This press has not only survived the war and 
it continues to progress— 
striving to make every volume in some way better than the 
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here. Much sympathy has been expended on 
the hapless youths who used to be married off 
by their parents to heiresses whom they had 
never seen. Very often they never realised that 
they had a grievance. However, Nicholas 
Blundell was his own master when he went 
a-wooing. Belonging to an old Recusant 
family, his field was rather restricted. Since 
no suitable Catholic heiress was offering in 
Lancashire, he started to negotiate with the 
guardian of one in Oxfordshire. When the 
formalities had been arranged, he set out with 
his chaplain and three men-servants to marry a 
bride whom he had never seen and with 
whom he had not corresponded. He got no 
more than he deserved. The dowry, indeed, 
was useful for settling his dead father’s com- 
mitments to other members of the family, but 
his wife was a shrew. In an age when maid- 
servants often lasted a lifetime, hers left 
regularly after a few months. Before long the 
chaplain had lost his room at the hall and had 
gone to live in the village, whilst her mother-in- 
law and sisters-in-law had conveniently dis- 
covered vocations and entered nunneries. 
Mrs. Blundell was also a _ valetudinarian, 
though she outlived her husband, and shifted 
on to him many of the duties of the lady of the 
manor. It was he who dosed the villagers and 
noted down “‘proved’’ when he effected a 
cure! He fully realised his matrimonial error 
and was scrupulous in not forcing his daughters 
into marriages when they came of age. 

Unlike his grandfather the “Cavalier,” 
Nicholas had no literary tastes—the only time 
when he was reduced to reading a book was 
when he was forced to lie up during the 1715. 
He had taken no part in the rebellion, but 
being a Catholic he was automatically suspect. 
Perhaps he got rather further involved than 
he had intended, as not long after the fiasco 
at Preston he mentions that he had to share his 
restricted accommodation in the priest’s hole 
with a bed-fellow who departed next day. 
Three days later Nicholas, who seldom stirred 
far from Crosby, suddenly bolted to London. 
When he had been there three months it 
became clear that he had not been informed 
against. However, the Catholics were in for 
an uncomfortable time, so he crossed to 
Flanders and sent for his wife and daughters. 
The last were settled at convent schools 
before their parents thought it safe to return. 
Politics, however, impinged little on the life 
recorded in the diary. As a Catholic Nicholas 
was debarred from most public activities. 
Much against his will he served as church- 
warden at Sefton. His relations with the local 
parsons were uniformly good, and he would 
lend his coach to serve as a hearse for the 
funeral of one. He was indignant when the 
Superior of the Jesuits tried to withdraw his 
priests from attending social meetings at 
Sefton where they consorted with the local 
parsons. We get a very clear picture of the 
everyday life of this limited but quite sympa- 
thetic character. 

Cc. Cc. O. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


ICTURES. A triptych with the Adoration of the Magi by 

Joos van Cleef, the centrepiece 294 in. by 22 in. made 1,500 gns. 

at Christie’s. An unframed picture by Gentileschi, a Sibyl, 
38 in. by 294 in., 300 gns., and a panel of peasants and children outside 
a cottage by Isaak van Ostade, signed and dated 164-, 184 in. by 
24} in., 400 gns. “On the shore at Scheveningen,” signed with 
initials by Ludolf Bakhuisen, and dated 1681, 20 in. by 26 in., and a 
picture of peasants feasting and merrymaking by Jan Steen, 33 in. by 
39 in., both sold for 190 gns. Philips Wouwerman’s panel of the 
Angel appearing to the Shepherds, signed with a monogram on panel, 
13} in. by 144 in., 150 gns. 

Earl Winterton sent a picture signed on panel by A. Andriessen, 
of a candle, clay pipe and other objects on a table, 104 in. by 84 in., 
which sold for 330 gns. In the same collection was a rocky river 
scene with an angler, 21 in. by 60 in., by F. Zuccarelli, R.A., 320 gns. 

An Il Sodoma panel of Saints Christopher, Sebastian and Rock, 
154 in. by 15 in., made 230 gns. and a Lucas van Leyden panel, 30 in. 
by 40 in., “Christ Healing the Sick,” 150 gns. A small picture of a 
hilly river scene by A. van de Venne, on copper, 7} in. by 9 in., 
180 gns. A flowerpiece by J. D. de Heem, on panel 13 in. by 22 in., 
sold for 520 gns. 

With the drawings was a P. de Wint, ““The Road over the 
Common,” 214 in. by 30 in., which sold for 200 gns. 

Robinson and Foster’s sold a J. Baptiste flowerpiece, 37 in. by 
30 in., for £152, a pair of flowerpieces by E. Ladell, 1858, for £75 1as., 
and “The Hurdy-Gurdy Player,” a panel by Hans van Kulmbach 
for £88. 

In the late David Grieg’s collection, sold by Knight, Frank & 
Rutley, ““The Bezestien Bazaar, Cairo,”’ by J. F. Lewis, R.A., 44 in. 
by 34in., made £65, an A. A. Lestrel, 1916 picture of an interior with 
two gentlemen musicians, 134 in. by 9} in., £150, and a Georges 
Croegaert picture of an interior with a seated cardinal, 104 in. by 
84 in., £135. 

Lord Brocket sent a large number of pictures from Bramshill 
Park, Hants, to Sotheby's for sale. Three drawings by J. M. W. 
Turner, one a distant view of Venice with bathers at the edge of a 
lagoon, 7§ in. by gj in., sold for £105, another of the Splugen Pass, 
11j in. by 17} in., £380, and Culzean Castle, Ayrshire, a view of the 
bay with figures on the beach, 13} in. by 18} in., £100. A Peter de 
Wint drawing of a river scene with cattle and figures, ro} in. by 134 in., 
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The collection included a large number of English portraits. 
A portrait of Lewis Cage, of Milgate Park, Maidstone, known as “The 
Young Cricketer,”” by Francis Cotes, R.A., 664 in. by 43} in., made 
£2,000. This picture, engraved by L. Busiere (a copy hangs in the 
pavilion of the M.C.C. at Lord’s) was signed and dated 1768. A French 
School portrait of a military commander, said to be Prince Rupert 
of the Rhine, 105 in. by 96 in., made £280, and a portrait of Sir 
Henry Lee, K.G., who entered the service of Henry VIII in 1545, 
by M. Gheerhaedts, 454 in. by 36in., £1,000. The latter came from 
the Cooke heirlooms, and was dated 1600. A Holbein school portrait 
of Henry VIII from the collection of Viscount Dillon at Ditchley, 
gi in. by 52 in., £240. Another Holbein school portrait, of Princess 
Mary Tudor, on panel 30 in. by 25 in., came from the Strawberry 
Hill collection (Twentieth Day Sale, No. 78), and made £160. A 
Honthorst school portrait of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 76 in. by 
46 in., £150. 

Two portraits by John Hoppner, R.A., also of large size, sold for 
£260 and £200. One was of the 4th Earl of Darnley and the other of 
Mrs. Sympson, 92 in. by 57 in. and 49 in. by 39 in. A Cornelius 
Johnson portrait of Frances Howard, Duchess of Richmond, dated 
1635, sold for £100, and a full-length portrait of Charles II by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, painted just before the King’s death, 87in. by 56in., 
£200. A portrait of the Old Pretender as a boy by N. Largilliére, 
an oval, 27 in. by 22 in., £160. 

Sir T. Lawrence’s portrait of Sophia Thomson, three-quarter 
length against a landscape background, wearing a white muslin dress 
with a blue sash, 35 in. by 27 in., £650. A portrait of Lady Cholmon- 
deley, by Lawrence, 31 in. by 26 in., £150. Sir Peter Lely’s portrait 
of Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland, three-quarter length, 
seated on the balustrade of a terrace, 50 in. by 40 in., £650, and a 
portrait of Louise de Kerouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth, by the same 
court painter, 48 in. by 39 in., £450. 

ir H. Raeburn’s half-length portrait of Miss Macartney, 28 in. by 
23 in., in which she wore a white dress, blue sash and yellow shawl, 
£2,200. £450 were paid for the same artist’s portrait of Lt.-Col. 
Shirriff, in full uniform and standing in a landscape, 92 in. by 56 in., 
and £220 for his portrait of Margaret Wedderburn, dated 1792, 
34 in. by 26 in. Sir Joshua Reynold’s portrait of Frederick Lewis, 
Prince of Wales, painted, according to tradition for Sir George Lee, 
2g in. by 24 in., made £160. A John Zoffany portrait of the 3rd Earl 
of Cowper, ina ‘painted oval, 44 in. by 32 in., £620, and one of General 
Monck, Duke of Albemarle, by John Michael Wright, 61 in. by 5oin., 
£300. A Simon Verelst portrait of Charles II in the robes of the 
Order of the Garter, 49 in. by 40 in., £850. 

In another property was a picture by Francisco Goya y Lucientes, 
Pobrecitas, two women, their heads and faces covered in white linen, 
followed by a man wearing a white cloak, 23} in. by 174 in. A certifi- 
cate by Professor A. L. Mayer (23. vii. 1927) stated that the picture 
was “identical with no. 638 of my Goya Catalogue, has gained 





tremendously as a result of recent cleaning. It is hardly understand- 

able why this excellently preserved picture should have been partly 

ee sagen and covered with a tinted varnish.”” This autograph work 
by Goya, painted between 1797-99, sold for £3,800 

In recent years any canvas connected with Caravaggio has attracted 
great interest, particularly from foreign collectors. A picture by or in 
the manner of Caravaggio, David with the Head of Goliath, 49 in. 
by 35 in., sold for £700. 

H. B. Baverstock, of Godalming, offered a Richard Wilson land- 
scape picture, in a sale at Fawley Court, with figures in the middle 
distance, a winding river, mountains and the sea, for which £950 
were paid. 


SILVER. Some remarkable pieces were sold recently at Christie’s. 
One lot in this sale was in gold, a Commonwealth cup and cover, 
circa 1650, maker’s mark only, 26 oz. 3 dwt. This important cup, 
which came from the Weston family, is the only piece of gold plate 
of the Commonwealth period so far recorded and the second earliest 
known English secular piece. £5,500 were paid for it. 

Lady Chaytor sent a George II plain circular punch bowl, on a 
moulded foot, by William Darker, 1729, with a punch ladle by the 
same maker, 88 oz. 5 dwt., £780. In another property a Queen Anne 
toilet service with plain moulded borders and each piece engraved 
with a coat-of-arms in a baroque cartouche, comprising a casket, two 
pairs of circular boxes and covers, a pin-cushion, two oval brush 
backs, and two whisk handles with baluster finials, by Robert Cooper, 
1706, 131 oz. 10 dwt., £500. A pair of three-light candelabra by 
John Schofield, 1784, 20 in. high and with circular gadrooned bases, 
engraved with the Royal Arms of George III, sold for £750. A pair of 
William III table candlesticks, 7 in. high, by Joseph Bird, 1697, with 
moulded octagonal bases and baluster stems, 39 oz. 18 dwt., £280. 

A pair of two-handled plain oval trays, each on four foliage spray 
feet, engraved with the Royal Arms of George III, 17 in. wide, by 
David Smith and Robert Sharp, 1785, 126 oz. 2 dwt., £340. The 
handles of these trays were probably of slightly later date. Four 
two-handled oval sauce tureens and covers, by Richard Sibley, 1825, 
with four paw feet and gadrooned shell and foliage handles, 143 oz. 
8 dwt., made £140. An epergne of oval form, pierced with panels of 
trellis and with eight branches, by Thomas Powell, 1767, 184 oz. 
17 dwt., sold for £320. A large soup tureen and cover of 1809, 
probably by William Bateman, with reeded handles rising from lions’ 
masks, 104 in. diam., 132 oz. 15 dwt., £140. 

A plain pear-shaped coffee-pot of 1766, with a curved spout 
moulded with foliage, 23 oz. 9 dwt., made £72, a large shell and hour- 
glass pattern table service, engraved with the Wyndham crest and 
coronet, 1808, 1829 and 1839, comprising 176 pieces, 464 0z. 15 dwt., 
£290, and an old English pattern table service of some 80 piéces, 
122 02. 10 dwt., £7. 

Foreign silver included a Dutch parcel-gilt beaker of 1633, 
engraved with mythological kings holding Masonic emblems, with 
coats-of-arms and names, Delft, maker’s mark a fleur-de-lys, 8 oz. 
17 dwt., £130. 

A rare pair of early XVIIth-century Belgian silver-gilt ewers and 
an oval dish sold for £850 at Sotheby’s. The covers of the ewers were 
of slightly later date. The ewers themselves were chased with shell- 
pattern rims with winged masks, swags of fruit and caryatids. This ° 
Antwerp set weighed 100 oz. 

Other foreign silver included a rare pair of Swiss tazze, circa 
1560, parcel-gilt and engraved with coats-of-arms and a foliate mant- 
ling. These were engraved with subjects from legendary history, 
including the William Tell incident. With the maker’s mark I.H. 
in an oval, and a weight of 22 oz. 17 dwt., these sold for £520. A 
Russian tea set of 1848, comprising some 21 pieces, 176 oz. 5 dwt., 
made £105. A pair of XIXth-century American entrée dishes and 
covers by Samuel Kirk of Baltimore, chased with shells and leafage 
and engraved with a crest, 172 0z. 18 dwt., £95. A heavy Danish peg 
tankard, by Christen Jensen, Copenhagen, 1724, with a cylindrical 
barrel and inset with medals and coins, 8} in. high, £200. A small 
late XVIth-century German tankard of 13 0z., the gilt body with a 
repeating foliate design within strapwork, 6} in. high, £72. 

English silver in the same sale included a set of twelve Paul Storr 
soup plates of 1807, engraved with coats-of-arms and with gadroon 
and shell borders, 10} in. diam., 316 oz. 17 dwt., which sold for £320. 
A pair of sauce tureens and covers by the same celebrated maker, of 
1800, with oval bodies and chased with narrow borders of leafage, 
10} in. wide, 72 oz. 2 dwt., £185. A George III soup tureen by John 
Harris, 1816, with a circular body chased in bold relief with baccha- 
nalian scenes and with drop handles pendent from lion masks, 216 02. 
12 dwt., £180. A George III epergne of 1767, by Fras Butty and 
Nicks Dumee, engraved with a crest, pierced, with a boat-shaped 
centre and eight small baskets, 19} in. high, £310. A Charles II 
porringer and cover, the body engraved with a crest in a contemporary 
foliate cartouche, repoussé in conventional style with overlapping 
foliage, maker’s mark I.H., fleur-de-lys below, 1677, 17 0z. 4 dwt., 
£110. A Queen Anne tazza by Jno. Gibbon, finely engraved with 


contemporary armorials, on a capstan foot, 10 in. diam., 14 0z. 10 dwt., 
£95. A pair of William and Mary table candlesticks, with baluster 
stems chased on the shoulders with lion masks, on octagonal bases, 
pe high, maker’s mark S.S. fleur-de-lys below, 1693, 33 0z. 17 dwt., 
185. 
The Marquess of Anglesey sent an attractive modern silver-gilt 
dessert service of 146 pieces, 150 0z. 3 dwt., which made £220. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES AND PRICES 


FURNITURE. The late John Duveen’s collection of furniture 
sold at Christie’s included a pair of Chippendale mahogany settees, 
with cabriole legs carved with eagles’ heads and the backs and seats 
covered in needlework, 69 in. wide, 210 gns. A set of six George II 
mahogany chairs with shaped splats carved with rosette medallions 
and cabriole legs carved with double-headed eagles, 135 gns. A 
Queen Anne walnut bureau cabinet with double-arched and mirror- 
panelled doors, a sloping front and drawers below, 39 in. wide, 100 
gns. Two Regency rosewood kidney-shaped tables, each on four 
square tapering legs, inlaid with satinwood borders and the tops inset 
with fan mounts painted with bust portraits, 24 in. wide, 185 gns. 
The two last lots make an interesting comparison in the value of 
Regency and Queen Anne furniture. 

In another sale a Chippendale mahogany winged bookcase with 
glazed doors in the upper part and with panelled doors below, 7 ft. 
wide, made 240 gns. A Georgian pedestal writing-desk, with a 
rectangular top and the pedestal fitted with drawers and cupboards, 
6 ft. wide, 120 gns. A Chippendale mahogany armchair in the French 
taste, carved with scrolls and foliage, and the cabriole legs with cabo- 
chons, ‘‘C’’-scrolls and foliage, covered in tapestry cloth, brought 
185 gns. Three Queen Anne walnut armchairs with curved arms and 
turned and octagonal supports, the back legs of cabriole form and the 
waisted seats of two of the chairs in patterned gros-point needlework, 
brought 340 gns. An English diagonal barometer and thermometer, 
incorporating a ‘Perpetual regulation of Time,’ in a mahogany wall 
frame, of mid-XVIIIth century date and similar to one illustrated in 
The Dictionary of English Furniture (Vol. I, p. 16, Fig. 16), 24 in. 
wide, 68 gns. 

Mrs. J. V. Rank sent a large collection of valuable English furniture 
for sale at Sotheby’s. A lot which attracted particular attention was 
the lacquer commode from the Chinese Bedroom at Badminton House. 
The furniture of this famous room is attributed to Thomas Chippen- 
dale, and the four-post bed with a pagoda-shaped canopy has been in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum since 1921, when the furniture of the 
recom was sold by the Duke of Beaufort. The commode, which was 
illustrated by Macquoid in The Age of Satinwood (Fig. XVI) and 
mentioned by Edwards and Jourdain in Georgian Cabinet-Makers 
(p. 47) has a decoration of gilt chinoiseries on a background, with 
drawers enclosed by latticed doors and one drawer fitted with com- 
partments. This important piece of furniture was bought for the 
Victoria and Albert Museum for £700. 

A pair of simple George III semi-circular commodes, veneered 
with rectangles and ovals of mahogany divided by boxwood lines and 
the tops inlaid in a fan pattern, 3 ft. 8in. wide, brought the high price of 
£950. A Sheraton five-pedestal mahogany dining-table, with four 
extra leaves, 4 ft. wide and extending to 25 ft., made £540. Three and 
four pedestal tables are not easy to find and a five pedestal table is 
even rarer. A set of five Queen Anne walnut-frame chairs, with 
contemporary needlework covers on the stuffed backs and seats made 
£340. The needlework had a formal design chiefly in red and green 
on a cream ground. A set of four attractive Chippendale mahogany 
chairs, with Gothic arcading in the backs and the seats covered in rose- 
silk velvet, made £165, and a Chippendale mahogany card-table, the 
rectangular top carved with ribbon-and-rosette mouldings on cluster- 
column legs, 3 ft. wide, £105. 

A set of five Adam mahogany armchairs, covered in blue silk 
damask of contemporary design, made £720. The seat rails of the 
chairs were carved with a wheatsheaf and a marquess’ coronet, and 
it is therefore probable that they were once at Stowe and made for the 
2nd Lord Temple, who was created Marquess of Buckingham in 
1784. An early George III mahogany commode in the French taste, 
of large size, with two long drawers and chiselled ormolu mounts, 
5 ft. wide, made £380. A pair of simple and elegant George I 
mahogany torchéres, with turned stems and tripod feet, 5 ft. 8 in. 
high, sold for £125, and a Chippendale small settee with rounded 
back and covered in green-silk velvet with the mahogany frame carved 
with a blind-fret frieze, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, £130. 

A pair of large Hepplewhite armchairs in the French taste, 
upholstered in pale green silk damask, made £360, and a mid- 
XVIIIth-century small serpentine mahogany dressing-chest, with 
four drawers and a brushing-slide, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, £130. 

A XvVIiIth-century oak refectory table of unusually large size, 
3 ft. 3 in. by 12 ft. 4 in., on three trestle supports with diagonal 
stretchers, made £270. An early Georgian side-table in the manner of 
James Moore, also possibly from Stowe, made only £40 although of 
fine quality; had it been smaller than its width of 5 ft. 10 in., it would 
have no doubt made a better price. It was in carved giltwood, with 
swags of oak leaves and acorns, boldly carved lion heads and a 
verde antico marble top. An Adam mahogany side-table of compara- 
tively small size, 5 ft. 7 in., and not with the great depth of the 
Moore table, made £125. 

Wall mirrors in this sale included a George I glass, of compara- 
tively small size, 2 ft. 3 in. wide by 4 ft. 9 in. high, with a carved-wood 
and gilt frame surmounted by a swan-neck cresting and with shell, 
leaf and tassel motifs, which sold for £105. A pair of fine Queen Anne 
pier glasses, with carved giltwood frames with scrolled crestings 
surmounted by leaping dolphins and centred by cherubs’ head with 
folded wings, 34 in. wide by 7 ft. 3 in. high, made £420. A pair of 
Chippendale wall mirrors of large size, in gilt frames carved with 
palm boughs, scrolling leaves and garlands, bulrushes and pineapples, 
7 ft. 11 in. high by 4 ft. 2 in. wide, £320. A William and Mary wall 
mirror, 3 ft. wide by 5 ft. high, in a japanned frame with gilt 
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chinoiseries on a black ground was “‘passed no bid.” This is further 
evidence of the present unpopularity of “lacquer” or japanned furni- 
ture, particularly evident in pieces with black-ground decoration. 

Rogers, Chapman & Thomas sold a 7 ft. XVIIIth-century Dutch 
walnut display cabinet, with three bombé long drawers in the lower 
part, for £72. Dutch furniture has been rising in value over the past 
year. In the same rooms a Georgian 3 ft. 10 in. mahogany secretaire 
bookcase, with traceried-glazed doors, a writing-drawer and three 
long drawers, made £64. A French carved giltwood salon suite of 
four armchairs and a settee, 5 ft. 9 in. wide, with animal and figure 
Beauvais tapestry covers sold for £125. he 

Robinson & Foster’s sold a Georgian mahogany pedestal writing- 
table, fitted with nine drawers and with a red-leather top, 4 ft. wide, 
for £56 14s., and a set of six Sheraton mahogany dining-chairs for 
£42. A George I carved walnut and gilt upright wall mirror, with a 
shaped cresting and floral festoons, 4 ft. high, made £96 ras., and a 
small mahogany side-table, inlaid with satinwood, 3 ft. r1in. wide, 
£50. A Regency kingwood and tulipwood serpentine-fronted com- 
mode chest of two long and two short drawers, with chased ormolu 
handles, 4 ft. 5 in. wide, made £115 10s., and a set of six Sheraton 
decorated elbow-chairs, with trellis backs and painted with musical 
instruments, £168. 

The Motcomb Galleries sold two XVIIIth-century bureaux, 
one in mahogany with sloping front, 3 ft. 4 in. wide, and the other in 
oak, only 2 ft. 6 in. wide, which made £50 and £60, respectively. A 
late XVIIth-century walnut cabinet veneered with oyster walnut, with 
glazed doors and a stand with spiral-twist legs, 3 ft. 11 in. wide, £175. 
A Queen Anne tallboy chest of figured walnut, with ten drawers, 
3 ft. 4 in. wide made £68 and a mid-Georgian mahogany love-seat, 
with needlework-covered back and seat, 3 ft. 5 in. wide, £150. 

Anderson & Garland, at a house sale near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
sold a Georgian mahogany four-post bed, with reeded tapering posts 
and a fretwork canopy, with the box-spring and mattress, for £44, a 
French ormolu-mounted Boulle bracket clock, with a wall bracket, 
38 in. high, £46, and a nest of three papier-maché coffee tables, with 
mother-o’-pearl inlay, £18. 

In a sale conducted by Henry Spencer for Earl Fitzwilliam a 
Sheraton mahogany semi-elliptical sideboard, of mellow-golden 
colour, made £260, a set of twelve Hepplewhite mahogany shield- 
back chairs, with serpentine seats covered in nailed red leather, £240, 
and a fine Chippendale design mahogany bookcase, 5 ft. 6 in. wide, 
with Gothic astragal doors, a writing-slide and cupboards, £130. 


H. B. Baverstock, of Godalming, at a sale at Fawley Court, 
obtained a high price for an interesting Regency four-post bed, 
with three pairs of needlework curtains—{£290. A set of six XVIIIth- 
century painted and gilt chairs from the same room, with similar 
covers, made £365. A pair of Adam dining-room pedestals sur- 
mounted by blue-and-gilt painted urns made £255. 


AUBUSSON CARPETS. The following were sold at Christie’s : 
one 13 ft. 8 in. by 10 ft. 5 in., woven with flowers on a buff ground, 
92 gns. Another 16 ft. 11 in. by 11 ft. 11 in., with flowers on a buff 
ground in a central panel with pale blue and pink surrounds, 360 gns. 
Another, 14 ft. 10 in. by 11 ft. 2 in., with a central oval panel of flowers 
on buff, pink and pale blue grounds and a frame-pattern edging, 
250 gns. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. Christie’s sold a bronze seated 
figure of a cat, on a lotus column, made in one piece 184 in. high, 
circa 600 B.c. (with an alabaster pedestal base) for 340 gns. 


COUNTRY SALE. The sale conducted by Knight, Frank & 
Rutley at the Red House, Beckenham, included a number of interest- 
ing pieces of furniture and china, from the collection formed by the 
late David Greig. A Queen Anne walnut double chair-back settee, 
circa 1710, illustrated by Percy Maquoid in The Age of Walnut 
(Fig. 220), had carved cabriole legs and a floral needlework seat 
4 ft. 8 in. wide, and made £160. A set of six Chippendale mahogany 
chairs, with pierced splats brought £130, and a pair of Chippendale 
mahogany armchairs in the French taste, with stuffed backs and seats, 
£100. A panel of carving attributed to Grinling Gibbons, 41 in. by 
31 in., with a profile portrait of Queen Mary II, holding a miniature 
of King William III suspended by a chain and with borders of 
typical fruit and flowers, £250. 

French furniture included a Louis XVI kingwood parquetry 
breakfront display cabinet, 5 ft. wide, with glazed doors and panels, 
£110, a Louis XV parquetry commode of three drawers, witha Greek 
key pattern border, 3 ft. 1 in. wide, £135, and a Louis XIV cabinet, 
panelled and overlaid with panels of blue and aventurine glass, 
mounted with ormolu, from the Rothschild collection, 3 ft. 2 in. 
wide, £55. 

Also from the Rothschild collection was a pair of Chinese powder- 
blue porcelain vases, with ormolu mounts in Louis XV taste, £90. 
A pair of small Bow figures of female-headed centaurs, on rococo 
bases, £250, and a Chelsea statuette of Kitty Clive, 12} in., £560. 
A pair of Dresden groups, one representing an Oriental nobleman 
holding a mace and mounted on an elephant, the companion mounted 
on a rhinoceros, 12} in., with ormolu mounts, £620, and an XVIIIth- 
century Meissen oval tureen, cover and stand, painted with medallions 
of landscapes and figure panels with gilt trellis, 15} in., £240. 








APOLLO 


CHINESE PORCELAIN. Sotheby’s sold Mrs. J. V. Rank’s 
collection of XVIIIth-century enamelled porcelain. A pair of baluster 
vases decorated in underglaze blue and enamel colours with an 
Emperor and Empress either side of a Divinity, the domed lids with 
wa wa subjects, 14} in. high, made £55. Two famille-verte baluster 
vases, 18 in. high, decorated with an equestrian figure in armour 
chasing other mounted warriors, the necks with the Hundred 
Antiques, 18 in. high, K’ang Hsi period, £50, and a Ch’ien Lung 
famille-rose covered bowl painted with groups of peonies, 9} in., 
the same figure. A pair of famille-rose bowls of the same period, 94 in., 
with pairs of long-tailed pheasants and other birds perched on 
flowering boughs, £165. 

A K’ang Hsi famille-verte hexagonal bowl, painted with con- 
tinuous scenes from a romance, 7} in., with the six-character mark 
of Ch’éng Hua, £100. 

A famille-verte vase, of almost yen yen shape, with a slender 
baluster body, spreading foot and trumpet neck, enamelled with court 
scenes of an enthroned Empress, 18 in., brought £320. A saucer dish 
with ai-yeh mark, with a standing figure of a lady at a table in a garden 
scene, 10} in., £140, a pair of K’ang Hsi famille-verte jardiniéres of 
tall conical form, with everted rims and enamelled with flowering 
branches, rockwork and scattered butterflies, 114 in., £140. 

A Yung Cheng famille-rose and famille-noire garniture of a 
baluster vase and two figures, painted with cocks amid peony branches, 
with birds on fruiting branches, 17 in. and 134 in., £720. 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN. A 16 in. Chelsea vase and cover 
decorated with birds and encrusted flowers, the rocky base with a 
dog and rabbits, made £72 at Rogers, Chapman & Thomas. A 
pair of 11 in. Chelsea figure candlesticks, with a sportsman and 
companion, on rococo bases, sold for £78. 

An old Spode dessert service, painted with flowers and richly 
gilded, comprising 16 pieces, made £94 at the Motcomb Galleries, 
where a small Chelsea group of a sheep and a lamb, 4} in. high, made 
£40. 
Anderson & Garland sold a Rockingham dessert service of 27 
pieces, with floral decoration within apple-green borders for £60, and 
a Bristol fluted breakfast and tea set of 34 pieces, with floral and gilt 
festoons, for £48. In the same rooms a Chelsea-Derby figure of 
Shakespeare, the right arm resting on books on a column, g} in. 
high, made £33. 

Henry Spencer has obtained high prices for some examples of 
rare china in their various country sales. These include a pair of 
Continental figures of Cock Birds, with naturalistic decoration, 
astride tree stumps, 28 in. high, £350, a pair of Berlin vases and covers, 
presented by Kaiser Wilhelm II to Mrs. Meynell Ingram in 1897, 
with brilliant mazarine ground strewn with gilt foliage and painted 
with lovers, 164 in. high, £50. In another sale a pair of Meissen 
figures of parakeets with brilliant plumage, 12} in. high, made £58 
and a Ralph Wood toby jug, roin. high, £40. A pair of Crown Derby 
miniature “‘tulip’’ cups also made £40. 


BENIN BRONZES. Some important examples of Benin art 
were sold in a sale of ethnographical art and antiquities at Sotheby’s. 
A large bronze head, 21 in. high, very rare in such large size, wearing 
a typical winged head-dress and long plaited hair, the features boldly 
cast, with a deep coral choker and with a flange decorated with masks, 
mud-fish, frogs, leopards and other motifs, made £720. Another 
bronze head, identical to a head illustrated by Pitt-Rivers in the 
catalogue of the Benin Works of Art (Pl. 20, Figs. 119 and 120), sur- 
mounted by a conical head-dress covered with a trellis design, a 
circular aperture for a tusk at the back, the features unusually well 
cast, wearing a deep coral choker, 17 in. high, £680. 

There were also three Benin carved tusks, one of unusually large 
size, 7 ft. long, superbly carved with figures of executioners, slaves, 
crocodiles, mud-fish, bison and other animals, a crocodile at the 
point, £210. Another similarly decorated tusk, 6 ft. 3 in. long, £200, 
and the third, 6 ft. 2 in. long, £220. 

All the above were taken by the Hon. G. W. Nevill in the Benin 
Punitive Expedition in 1897. 


TAPESTRIES. The following panels have been sold at Christie’s. 
An XVIIIth-century panel of Beauvais, emblematical of Summer, 
with five figures, depicting a girl and a youth holding baskets of 
flowers and fruit, a seated woman, a shepherd and shepherdess with 
dogs and cattle, in an extensive river landscape, with a fountain in the 
middle distance, and buildings and trees as a background, with a 
frame-pattern border with foliage and shell medallions, g ft. 10 in. 
high by 13 ft. 3 in. wide, 360 gns. A panel of Aubusson tapestry 
woven in colours with a dog flushing a pheasant in a woody landscape, 
with a fountain in the foreground and buildings in the distance, after 
J. B. Oudry, in a frame-pattern border with foliage medallions and 
trelliswork panels, g ft. 9 in. high by 13 ft. 6 in. wide, XVIIIth 
century, 290 gns. 

A French late XVIIth- or early XVIIIth-century tapestry woven 
with the Toilet of Venus, depicting the Goddess reclining on drapery 
with attendant nymphs, in an extensive river landscape, 8 ft. 3 in. 
high by 11 ft. 1 in. wide, 95 gns. An English panel in another sale 
sold for 270 gns. This was an early XVIIIth-century Soho tapestry, 
with Chinoiseries, with figures at various pastimes, by John Vander- 
banck, g ft. 1 in. high by 14 ft. 4 in. wide. A later XVIIth-century 
panel of Lille tapestry woven, with ““The Departure for the Chase,” 
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depicting a group of three horses with attendants and figures in cos- 
tume, one blowing a horn, another holding a falcon, before the portico 
of a building, within a frame- -pattern border with masks at intervals, 
10 ft. 7 in. high by 16 ft. 5 in. wide, 440 gns. 


TABLE SERVICES. At Knight, Frank and Rutley’s a Royal 
Crown Derby part tea service of conventional pattern and colouring, 
39 pieces, made £46 

The Motcomb Galleries sold a Sévres cabaret set with jewelled 
decoration on a bleu de roi ground comprising a teapot, cream jug, 
sucrier, cover, cup and saucer, and a tray with a portrait of Louis XV, 
for £39. 


Cover Plate 


The name of Aelbert Cuyp conjures visions of pictures of after- 
noons heavy with midsummer heat, the mist rising from the slow 
rivers into the sun-filled air, the heavy cattle and a few figures in the 
foreground, a low-lying bank of the river with a few houses seen 
through the heat haze on the distant shore. There were other Cuyps : 
the portraitist, the artist of cattle in Potter’s own vein, and not least 
the painter of winter scenes such as this one illustrated on our cover. 
These last are his rarer works, but they open up a fascinating phase of 
that virtuosity which seems to be able to encompass so much. The 
figures of the skaters and gossipers on the ice or at the tent where the 
sledges halt, the finely drawn horses, the ruined tower and the 
landscape of the town in the distance, the Cuypean sky overhead, 
golden in the winter sunlight: each and all of these things are put 
down with that amazing facility which made Cuyp one of the favour- 
ites among the Dutch masters. Other Dutchmen would paint these 
winter scenes with the figures and animals in small scale. Cuyp 
characteristically uses a fairly large scale for his foreground staffage, 
and so commits himself to a more exact rendering. Indeed, it is at 
once his virtue and his vice that the foregrounds of his works are 
conceived in a vein different from the backgrounds, are drawn and 
modelled solidly against a more impressionistic distance against which 
they stand out in silhouette. 

The scene of this picture is the ruined ‘“‘Huis te Merwede”’ on 
the River Maas above Dordrecht, the manor house which survived 
the great flood of 1421, but was in ruins by the XVIIth century, as 
we see here. 

A version of this subject, painted by Cuyp on a panel, is in the 
collection of the Earl of Yarborough and was exhibited in the Exhibi- 
tion of Dutch Art in 1929. The scale differs somewhat, this canvas 
being slightly longer. The picture which we illustrate is in the 
collection of Mr. Nicolas Van Slochem in his London home. 





CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
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them from the streets and squares of Italy, that home of 


the picturesque. My enjoyment of her work was diminished , 


by the modern slap-dash of her actual painting and of her 
drawing. It may be the fault of the training (or lack of it) 
in our art schools to-day that an artist with powers is not 
grounded in these fundamental demands of beauty in tech- 
nique, is even encouraged to believe that this sketchy short- 
hand of form and colour is the finished thing. One could 
wish that such a painter would go across to Matthiesen’s 
and look very earnestly at those two Dutch works, the 
fineness of drawing, the subtlety of the colour, the exactness 
of the brushwork, the perfect tone values; and then, in 
the next room, see what the great Frenchmen of the 
Impressionist period did, from Courbet and Corot—who 
started the movement—to Degas and Sisley and Cézanne. 
And please, Miss Bell, take no notice of the art ‘‘teachers,”’ 
the critics and others who assure you that technical beauty 
does not matter or that you can ‘‘do anything nowadays.” 

I felt this same concern about young people’s work at 
an exhibition of a group called the Northbank Art Group 
at Artist’s House. An exhibition gallery such as this should 
be a happy hunting ground for the talent spotter (if we 
may borrow a term from Hollywood); and modest col- 
lectors and the directors of the galleries in the fashionable 
purlieus should be able to find their new recruits and to 
gamble on futures there. But as often as one sees talent 
there is this frustrating sense of a wrong conception that 
technique doesn’t matter, that the beautiful is no longer 
“‘done,” and, indeed, is rather a drawback to a picture. 
Despite the present enthusiasm in certain sophisticated 
circles for ‘‘Primitives’’ who can excitingly not-paint there 
is still room for an artist-painter. 
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